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With the adoption of a resolution on 
July 20, 1973, the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs began a 
project which will be of considerable 
interest to our readers. According to 
the resolution, this is to be: 


a study of the similar and related 
functions performed by the U.S. 
Information Agency, its overseas 
information service, and the Depart- 
ment of State [Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs], with a 
view to recommending to the 
President, to the Congress, and to 
the agencies involved, any re- 
arrangements more suitable to the 
effective performance of these 
programs and more in keeping with 
the changing directions of U.S. 


foreign policy. 


This is to be a joint effort, shared 
with our counterpart Commission, the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation of the USIA. It will be funded 
by a consortium of foundations. The 
project will be carried out at the Center 
for Strategic and International Studies 
in Washington, under the direction of 
a panel which includes members of 
both Commissions. The panel, called 
the “Panel on International Informa- 
tion, Education, and Cultural Rela- 
tions,” is chaired by Dr. Frank 
Stanton, former President of CBS and 
former Chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information. 


by Leonard H. Marks 


Chairman 


It is expected that the project will be 
completed before the end of this year. 
We will be reporting the findings and 
recommendations of the study in 
future issues of Exchange. 

Knowing that many of our readers 
are knowledgeable in this important 
field of endeavor, may I take this 
opportunity to urge you to contribute 
to the study by sending questions 
and/or comments to Mr. Walter R. 
Roberts, Project Director, Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
1800 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

Three new members were recently 
appointed to the Commission and one 
was reappointed, bringing the number 
to nine, a full complement. They are: 


Rita E. Hauser, New York City, an 
attorney. Mrs. Hauser was formerly a 
U.S. Representative to the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights, a 
Member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
24th U.N. General Assembly, and a 
Trustee of the International Institute 
of Education. She is active in many 
community and government organiza- 
tions, including membership on the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Society of International Law, and 


serving as a Trustee for both the 
International Legal Center and the 
Legal Aid Society of New York. 


Lawrence Y. Goldberg, Vice 
President, Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass. Mr. Goldberg is an 
attorney and former business execu- 
tive. He has served, among other 
assignments, as Legislative Counsel to 
the Small Business Administration and 
as Special Consultant to the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. 


Leo Cherne, New York City, who 
has been a member of the Commission 
since 1971, was reappointed for an 
additional three year term. A former 
attorney, Mr. Cherne has been Execu- 
tive Director of the Research Institute 
of America in New York since 1936, 
Among other activities, Mr. Cherne is 
Chairman of the Board of the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of Free- 
dom House, a member of the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, and is an author and 
sculptor of note. 


I consider it a distinct honor to have 
been appointed Chairman of this 
Advisory Commission. Presently a 
Washington attorney specializing in 
the field of media, I formerly served 
as Director of the USIA from 1965 to 
1968 and in several other govern- 
mental capacities, most recently as 
Chairman of the International Confer- 
ence on Communications Satellites. 
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facts on funding 








The estate of Oscar B. Cintas, former 
Cuban Ambassador to the United States 
and prominent industrialist and art 
collector, has established a series of 
fellowships ($4,000 each for a 12-month 
period) in the arts for young artists of 
Cuban citizenship or lineage who 
presently reside outside Cuba. Recipients 
are free to pursue art activities as they 
desire. Students wishing to pursue 
academic programs are not eligible for 
awards nor are performing artists. 

The program is being administered by 
the Institute of International Education. 
Information and applications may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Cintas 
Fellowships Program, Institute of 
International Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


If you have a special interest in 
Japan, look into the programs of the 
Japan Foundation. The Foundation was 
established in October 1972 to promote 
international understanding and enhance 
Japan’s contribution to such 
understanding. It is a special corporation 
established by the Japanese Government 
and was initially financed in large part 
by public funds. It also accepts private 
contributions. 

The Foundation has programs open to 
individuals—with or without academic 
affiliations—who are citizens of the 
United States, and also for nonprofit 
institutions and organizations 
demonstrably concerned with Japanese 
culture, relations between the United 
States and Japan, or international 
cultural relations in general. 

For information about these programs, 
write to the Information Section, 
Embassy of Japan, 2520 Massachusetts 


Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 


Following is a list of selected grants 
publicized since our last issue: 

The San Francisco Foundation, 
$12,000 to the College of San Mateo in 
San Mateo, Calif.; a 3-year grant for 
scholarships for foreign students. 

The Zellerbach Family Fund 
(San Francisco), $15,000 to the Multi- 
Culture Institute in San Francisco; for 
specialized school program that preserves 
cultural and ethnic identity while 


developing appreciation for unique 
contribution of various peoples. 

The Lilly Endowment, $50,000 to the 
Adlai Stevenson Institute of International 
Affairs in Chicago, IIl.; to support 
research on Middle East problems; also 
$25,000 to Haverford College of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to support study of 
peaceful resettlement possibilities for the 
displaced Turkish minority on Cyprus. 

The Hill Family Foundation, 
$57,150 to the University of Minnesota 
Center of International Studies in 
Minneapolis, Minn.; a 2-year grant to 
develop in joint effort with the World 
Law Fund a model undergraduate 
program in world order studies, 
syllabuses, and course materials. World 
order programs are likely to focus on 
four interconnected problems 
threatening human survival: international 
violence, mass poverty and hunger, 
exploitation and inequality on a global 
scale, and ecological deterioration. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, $13,750 to Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Advanced 
International Studies (SAIS) in 
Washington, D.C.; for conferences of 
American legislators with British 
parliamentarians. 

The Ford Foundation: 

© $20,000 to the American Council 
on Germany in New York City; toward 
support of a German-American youth 
conference in Hamburg and for a 
German-American conference of 


academic, business, government, and 
other leaders in Bonn; 

© $466,800 to Columbia University 
in New York City; for fellowships, 
faculty research, visiting scholars, 
library acquisitions, and administration 
of Russian Institute, Institute on East 
Central Europe, and Program on Soviet 
Nationality Problems; 

© $42,500 to International House of 
Japan in Tokyo, Japan; a 5-year grant 
for aid to foreign scholars, library 
acquisitions, and coordination with 
American academic institutions 
conducting short-term study programs 
in Japan; 

© $1,700,000 to International Legal 
Center in New York City; a 3-year 
grant for a program to link American 
lawyers and social scientists with their 
counterparts abroad and to conduct 
overseas fellowship program for young 
lawyers; 

© $60,000 to Johns Hopkins 
University (SAIS); a 3-year grant for 
fellowships for doctoral candidates in 
West European studies; 

© $12,000 to the University of 
California at Berkeley; a 2-year grant 
for support of Center for Arabic Study 
Abroad in Cairo, Egypt, which provides 
intensive training in Arabic for 
American students and scholars. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 
$82,000 to Duke University in Durham, 
N.C.; for a marine science environmental 
training program for young scientists 
from developing countries. 








Impressions From Afghanistan 


by Karl W. Deutsch 


World-renowned political scholar reflects on the changing heartbeat of Asia 


I. is morning and we are flying in 
a jet of the Royal Afghan Airline over 
northern Iran. Far below, a sandstorm 
is driving dust clouds over the desert, 
but our plane is faster and soon leaves 
the storm behind. The airline is man- 
aged by Pan American Airways; the 
pilots are Americans and Afghans, of 
equal competence. Food on the plane 
is excellent and sanitary. The royal 
airline’s food adviser is the wife of a 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at 
the University of Cincinnati, working 
for A.I.D. They are flying with us, 
returning from leave in the United 
States. They are the first of many 
Americans we meet who are working 
in Afghanistan. 

Outside, the scene has changed. 
Now the jagged chain of the ice-clad 
Hindukush range—the name means 
“Hindu-killer”—stands dazzling white 
against the cold blue sky. Later we 
learn that the Russians have now 
driven a tunnel through the main pass 
and built a road from the Soviet 
frontier south to Kabul, the capital. 
From there an American-built road 
continues south to Pakistan and India. 

Soon the plane is descending into 


the bowl of lower mountains that con- 
tains Kabul. Here it is early spring. 
The earth of the fields is wet and in 
part still flooded from the recent rains. 

There are Afghan military and 
police guards at the U.S. Embassy and 
at the residence of the Ambassador. 
The Afghan government has just 
learned that our Kabul Embassy had 
been designated as an alternative 
target by the group of Arab terrorists 
who recently had attacked the U.S. 
Embassy at Khartoum in the Sudan, 
and murdered our Ambassador. 
Afghanistan is a Muslim country, but 
with little sympathy for terrorists; and 
the authorities seek to keep our 
Embassy thoroughly guarded. Going 
out at night to a staff wedding requires 
the Ambassador to take special pre- 
cautions for his personal safety. 

The Afghan soldiers and policemen 
look strikingly vigorous, as do most 
Afghans we see. But those one sees 
are the survivors; infant death rates 
are high, as they are in other very 
poor countries. 

Those who survive here seem to 
survive with vigor, and in Kabul, at 
least, many of the old ways are chang- 
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on his visit to Afghanistan. 


ing fast. In Kabul, most men now 
seem to be wearing Western dress 
but only few of the women do so. 
Crowds of shoppers throng a market, 
extending along a major street for 
two or three blocks, where a large 
supply of second-hand clothes from 
the United States is the main attrac- 
tion. Slacks and Eisenhower jackets 
seem popular items. 


Native craftsmen continue to make 
and sell Karakul fur coats and hats 
in a simple cooperative shop; others 
continue to make the beautiful Afghan 
carpets, sold by local business firms. 
A few people, apparently from the 
countryside, carry guns; the traditional 
right of Afghans to bear arms seems 
to persist. 

Everywhere the new and the old 
are rubbing against each other. Kabul 
has electric light and power and a 
good airport large enough for inter- 
continental planes, but no sewage 
system except the open gytters. The 
National University has about 11,000 
students. They all have scholarships, 
I am told, in about the same amount 
as a worker’s wage, presumably an 
unskilled one, and in any case, wages 
in Kabul are modest. Many students 
do look somewhat like workers in 
their dress and in the way they stand 
and walk. As in America and Europe, 
students in Kabul now do not seem 
to want to stress any class differences 
between themselves and other people 
—but perhaps they are not yet well- 
to-do enough to afford the blue jeans 
which elsewhere have become a uni- 
form of so many of the young. 

There are some women students, 
though not many. One young woman 





walks by in a long traditional garment, 
veiled in the manner prescribed by 
Islam; her hand is held by two small 
children, apparently hers; in her right 
hand she holds the mimeographed 
notes of a course. Through the eye- 
slits of her veil, she is studying as she 
is walking. Another young woman 
walks behind her, wearing a short- 
skirted tailor-made suit, with an 
attaché case under her arm. Both 
women belong to the emerging new 
Afghanistan. 

Upstairs, in the lounge of the law 
faculty of the university, we meet pro- 
fessors who as scholars in Islamic law 
are working to adapt it to the require- 
ments of modernity while also seek- 
ing to preserve the continuity of its 
tradition. At the same time, they are 
interested in American methods of 
research that might help them to as- 
sess better the actual behavior of peo- 
ple and the impact which different 
laws and ways of law enforcement 
might have on it. 


Ancient Crossroads 


Afghanistan’s traditions are largely 
Muslim, and they are much younger 
than the country’s history. For this is 
an ancient crossroads of the world. 
The silk trade passed through it for 
centuries. The Greek armies of Alex- 
ander the Great came here and left 
colonies behind. Greek cities flourished 
in the northern part of the country, 
the ancient Bactria; and in the Muse- 
um, 2,000-year-old ivory figurines of 
courtesans show the folds of Greek- 
style garments covering and revealing 
the Asian roundness of their bodies. 
Here Greek and Asian art have also 
met on a more spiritual plane. Long 
before the coming of Islam, the 
Gandhara style of art used Greek 
means of expression to convey the 
ideas of the Buddhist religion, as well 
as to portray the vigor of the local 
warrior rulers. In the National Arche- 
ological Museum, superbly organized 
by French scholars, the Afghan scholar 
now directing it shows us the head of 
a Buddha of classic Greek beauty but 
with a look of spiritual inwardness no 
Greek deity ever wore. 


The Afghan people of today have 
inherited this land of ancient ruins and 
treasures, but they are to a large 
extent not the descendants of the peo- 
ple of these ancient cities. During the 
Mongolian wars and invasions of the 
13th and 14th centuries, the cities 
were destroyed and the whole coun- 
try depopulated. A few survivors may 
have returned from mountain strong- 
holds, but most of the new population 
came in from elsewhere, to form 
eventually a new people in this old 
country. And it is this image of a 
vigorous new people, starting all over 
again, that speaks from most of our 
impressions. 








“They see themselves at the 
world’s center rather than 
at its periphery.” 








The leading people in politics, the 
university, journalism, and the like 
also are looking to the future rather 
than the past. They see themselves at 
the world’s center rather than at its 
periphery. They are indeed at the 
center of the Eurasian continent, with 
Russia, China, Pakistan, and Iran as 
neighbors, with India not too far away, 
and with the United States almost 
another neighbor in the age of inter- 
continental aviation. Small wonder 
that they are interested in a seminar 
on “The Future of World Politics.” 


Complexities of Independence 


Within the international arena, 
Afghanistan’s policy, under all gov- 
ernments during the last several dec- 
ades, has aimed at preserving and 
enhancing the independence of the 
country within the framework of the 
geographic, economic, political, and 
military realities of its situation. 
Within the country, the established 
elites of the Royal Court and family, 


the military, tribal and local leaders, 
and the incompletely developed com- 
mercial and business interests are 
seeking, of course, to preserve their 
advantages, while at the same time 
accepting and often favoring the eco- 
nomic and technical development of 
the country, insofar as they can hope 
to reap a large portion of its benefits, 
and so long as national independence 
and the existing economic order are 
preserved. 

These basic priorities imply in 
Afghanistan—as they do in Nepal 
and to some extent in India—a will- 
ingness and often a desire for foreign 
technical and economic aid from any 
country, but only so long as it does 
not seem likely to lead to a one-sided 
dependence on any one foreign coun- 
try or coalition, by which national 
independence could be endangered. 
Accordingly, one finds in Afghanistan 
Russian contributions to the road 
system, American contributions to air 
transport, and a good deal of com- 
merce with India. Kabul has a Ger- 
man academic high school, a German- 
built zoo, a French-organized museum, 
and German, American, and Japanese 
automobile agencies, as well as Japa- 
nese restaurants promising “authentic” 
fresh Japanese seafood delights here 
in the middle of the continent. 

Ambassador Robert G. Neumann,! 
a well-known political scientist-turned- 
diplomat, is well aware of the com- 
plexities of this situation. In such a 
country, there are certain advantages 
for the United States in being “Num- 
ber Two” among the competing for- 
eign powers. Most Afghans feel that 
they have nothing to fear from us. We 
are too far away to pose any threat 
to their independence, but we are 
large, rich, and advanced enough to 
be an important source of actual and 
potential help in many fields of activ- 
ity. Moreover, the United States re- 
jected in the early 1950’s an Afghan 
request to arm and equip the Afghan 
army and thus to gain a political hold 
on the country. As a result, rather 
than fearing too great an American 


1 Ambassador Neumann is now Ambassa- 
dor to Morocco. Ambassador Theodore Eliot 
is now in Kabul. 
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impact, many Afghans now feel that 
a limited increase in American con- 
tacts would help, not hinder, the 
greater independence of their country. 


The Soviet Union almost inevitably 
ranks first at Kabul in terms of com- 
bined proximity and power, still more 
enhanced by its long common land 
frontier with Afghanistan. The coun- 
try’s Chinese frontier, by contrast, is 
remote and short. Pakistan behind its 
long frontier is now a troubled coun- 
try much weakened by the loss of 
Bangladesh, entangled in a continuing 
conflict about Kashmir with India 
(which is friendly to Afghanistan). 
In addition the Afghan border of 
Pakistan is inhabited by about 7 mil- 
lion speakers of the Pukhtun language 
which is also the tongue of perhaps 
60 percent of the Afghan people; any 
growth in linguistic nationalism may 
attract these populations to joining 
Afghanistan. 


Although Afghanistan now seems 
strong when looking toward Pakistan, 
its leaders may feel less strong when 
looking toward Iran. Geography has 
left their country more open toward 
Iran. During several past centuries, 
Afghanistan was invaded from Iran or 
governed by Iranian conquerors; and 
in recent years, the Iranian army has 
been greatly strengthened by modern 
weaponry, largely provided to Iran by 
the United States. This new strength 
increases Afghan worries about the 
recurrent border disputes with Iran, 
particularly in the Helmand region. 


In Afghanistan, a country so deli- 
cately balanced among its neighbors 
and the great powers, any major shifts 
in its foreign environment are bound 
to have repercussions on the govern- 
ment. The partial defeat of Pakistan 
by India, the secession of Bangladesh, 
and the strengthening of ties between 
India and the Soviet Union were fol- 
lowed in July 1973 by a coup in 
Afghanistan, replacement of the some- 
what pro-Western monarch by another 
member of his family, who now rules 
the Republic of Afghanistan, and by 
a slight shift in the tone of Afghan 
foreign policy. These changes, how- 
ever, remained slight. National in- 
dependence and development have 





Iu Memoriam 


Dr. Wayne A. Wilcox, 41, cultural 
attaché at the American Embassy in 
London, died along with his wife, 
Ouida, and two of their four chil- 
dren in the crash of a Turkish air- 
liner on March 3, 1974. The plane, 
en route to London from Paris, 
crashed shortly after takeoff from 
Orly Airport, killing all 344 passen- 
gers aboard. 

Dr. Wilcox was chiefly responsible 
for the U.S. educational and cultural 
affairs programs, including  ex- 
changes, in England. He was on 
leave from Columbia University for 
this assignment, where he was 
Chairman of the Department of 
Government. He was a noted schol- 
ar, specializing in South Asian af- 
fairs. 

Memorial services have been held 
in London, New York, Washington, 
Lafayette, Ind., and many ‘other 
cities. 











remained major priorities, and the 
American contribution to both almost 
inevitably will remain significant for 
a considerable time. 


Dedication of Americans 


If such ties between Afghanistan 
and the United States are likely to 
persist for reasons of world politics, 
they are given much of their life and 
strength by the quality and dedication 
of individuals. One of the major 
impressions of our visit to Asia has 
been the personalities of the American 
men and women who keep working at 
these distant places for our country, 
as well as for those nations and for 
mankind. 

There is an A.I.D. officer who spent 
a year at Harvard and wrote a fine 
paper in my seminar on nationalism 
and national development. Now here 
in Kabul it is his voice on the tele- 
phone. He is the political liaison offi- 
cer on A.I.D.’s Helmand river project, 
400 miles west of Kabul, keeping up 
the contacts with the Afghan local 
authorities. He is flying to Kabul, and 
he and some of his colleagues want to 
take me and my wife for dinner 
tomorrow night. 

It is an evening I shall long remem- 


ber. For we are spending it with 
people who are giving years of their 
lives to work that is long, difficult, and 
wearying, but that is something that 
they care for and believe in. They 
serve our country by helping another 
country to grow and to gain new 
capabilities which will help its people 
eventually to determine their own fate. 

While they help another country 
and people to grow in strength and 
knowledge, many of them are them- 
selves growing as persons. I can see it 
in the former member of my seminar, 
in his enhanced maturity and capacity 
to lead. And there is the young banker 
from a small town near Toledo, Ohio, 
who signed on with A.I.D. to bring 
his skill to Afghanistan, and who dis- 
covered his skill for strange languages 
and scripts. He has learned to speak 
Farsi—that is, Persian—the language 
of about one-third of the population, 
and the one predominating thus far 
in the towns and at the middle and 
upper levels of the social structure. 
Now he can also read and write the 
script; and on returning to the United 
States, he will embark on university 
study. 

There are the cultural affairs officers 
—tireless, well-informed, with genuine 
sympathy for both cultures, the host 
country’s and their own. 

Their work is not easy, neither 
mentally nor physically. “I regret,” an 
American Foreign Service officer in 
another Asian country told me, “that 
I have only one liver to give for my 
country.” If one recalls the frequency 
and seriousness of hepatitis and re- 
lated diseases in this part of the world, 
the joke is not entirely funny. 

And there is the young U.S. in- 
formation officer whom I had met 11 
years earlier at Trivandrum in Kerala 
in southern India, who had just re- 
covered from a severe illness, I think 
it was typhus, or something equally 
unpleasant. He had been badly taken 
and had to be moved to a hospital 
about 30 miles away. His wife had 
moved with him, nursed him there, 
and slept in his sick room, as the 
Indian wives and relatives in that 
region are wont to do for their sick 
people. Eventually he recovered, and 
then his wife fell ill of the same dis- 





ease. Now she had to be moved to the 
hospital, and he moved in with her 
to nurse her back to health. When I 
sat in the garden of their house at 
Trivandrum, they could laugh at the 
memory. Now I met them again, this 
time at Kathmandu, Nepal. The hus- 
band now had larger responsibilities; 
both had grown as persons; but the 
sense of openness, courage, and integ- 
rity one got from them was as genuine 
as ever. 

And there was the Ambassador 
(who since then has become U‘S. 
Ambassador to another country). 
Born and raised in Europe, he had 
become as deeply identified with the 
United States as his old-stock Ameri- 
can wife. Long a respected university 
scholar, he knows politics not only 
from the library; he is a survivor of 
the concentration camp of Dachau. 
He has a command of history and 
languages, a thorough familiarity with 
the politics of the country, the region, 
and the problems of the developing 
world; a powerful and thoughtful mind 
of his own. The long talk late at night 
at his home was one of the most 
valuable experiences of my voyage. 
He, too, I thought, had still learned 
and grown in the course of his diplo- 
matic service, despite the impressive 
intellectual and professional stature 
he had already brought to it. 

Other memories crowd in. The able 
Muslim jurists at the university; the 
well-informed Afghan editor of the 
Kabul Times; the first-rate mind of an 
older Afghan scholar and former 
Minister of Education I met at lunch; 
the reserve of another Afghan scholar 
who had received much of his training 
in the Soviet Union. . . . And there 
are the memories from India, old and 
new, and the new impressions from 
Nepal. .. . 

There is so much more than can 
be told in a short article like this one. 
But one of the strongest impressions 
continues to stand out: the human 
quality of so many of the men and 
women who speak for us and work 
for us in those strange ancient coun- 
tries that are now changing so quickly 
and with such vast potential conse- 
quences for the future of the world. 
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Chairman Wayne Wilcox (left) presents gifts to Congressman Wayne Hays and 
Senator J. William Fulbright at the 25th anniversary celebration of the founding of the 


U.S.—U.K. Educational Commission. 


A Sterling 


The U.S.—U.K. Educationai Com- 
mission, which administers the aca- 
demic exchange program in the United 
Kingdom, marked its 25th anniversary 
last September. Senator J. William 
Fulbright and Congressman Wayne 
Hays, prime movers of the program, 
were on hand to help celebrate. 

A reception was held to commemor- 
ate the event. The guests, including 
the newly arrived Fulbright-Hays 
scholars, were widely representative 
of British academic life and the Ameri- 
can community. At the reception, 
Fulbright and Hays were welcomed 
by Dr. Wayne Wilcox, Chairman of 
the Commission and Cultural Affairs 
Officer in the American Embassy and 
by Mr. Norman St. John-Stevas, M.P., 
and former Fulbrighter, on behalf of 
the British Government. 

Senator Fulbright spoke about the 
origins of the program, and Congress- 
man Hays then reflected on the expan- 
sion of the program in 1961 and the 
hard work it required to keep such 
useful activities funded. Sir John 


Occasion 


Wolfenden, Director of the British 
Museum and a member of the Com- 
mission for 15 years, then summarized 
the program’s virtues—excellence, bi- 
nationality, mutual respect, and ac- 
ceptance. 

Following these remarks, Chairman 
Wilcox presented Congressman Hays 
and Senator Fulbright with presents 
of Georgian silver, intended, he said, 
to remind them of the well-used ele- 
gance of the program. 

The agreement establishing the 
Commission was signed on Septem- 
ber 22, 1948, making it one of the 
first Commissions to be established 
after the war. The initial enabling 
legislation was sponsored in 1946 by 
Senator Fulbright. It was originally 
funded by the sale of American prop- 
erty abroad, but in 1961 these funds 
gave out and more money had to be 
voted by Congress. It was Congress- 
man Hays who set this underway in 
the House of Representatives. As he 
is fond of saying, “Senator Fulbright 
is the grandfather of this scheme and 
I am the father.” 








But ... China Was 
Something Special 


by Eugene Ormandy 


Director 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 


The Philadelphia Orchestra was the 
first U.S. orchestra to be invited to 
perform in the People’s Republic of 
China. The Orchestra gave six per- 
formances from September 12 to Sep- 
tember 23, 1973, in Peking and 
Shanghai. The trip was funded by 
Philadelphia supporters of the Orches- 
tra, with assistance from the National 
Committee on U.S.-China Relations 
and the U.S. State Department. 

Soon after his return last fall, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, Director of the Or- 
chestra, wrote about the unique diffi- 
culties as well as the thrills of the trip. 


Even at the outset and during plan- 
ning, the Philadelphia Orchestra tour 
of the People’s Republic of China was 
fraught with an air of mystery. We 
were the first U.S. orchestra to be 
invited to Mainland China, and the 
diplomatic implications were deeply 
appreciated, I believe, by every mem- 
ber of the Orchestra. We were to be 
in the vanguard of meaningful cul- 
tural exchange between two great 
countries, and the password was 
friendship. Well and good and an 
exciting prospect, but details were 
to be announced only after we arrived 
in Peking, having winged all those 
miles with just the comprehensive 
dates of September 10 through 23 as 
certainties. 

A normal Philadelphia Orchestra 
tour has a tight schedule set months 
in advance, but the China trip fol- 
lowed its own pattern, and a new 
schedule had to be posted daily in the 
hotels. I had submitted to the Chinese 
three programs to cover five concerts. 
These were accepted, and naturally 
the librarians took only the scheduled 
orchestral scores. 


On arrival we were asked politely 
to give an additional concert in Peking 
and to make some adjustments in the 
program. The fact that we did not 
have our owa scores did not deter 
the cordial determination of our Chi- 
nese hosts, who produced the music 
from the Central Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Since there was no time to 
mark the string bowings, we per- 
formed the work with “free bowing,” 
something the Philadelphia Orchestra 
almost never does. 

But China was something special, 
and as honored guests, we were deter- 
mined 10 be as flexible as possible. 
We were invited to China much as 
a friend would invite another individ- 
ual for dinner. How we travelled to 
Peking was our problem, happily 
solved by financial help from the U.S. 
Department of State, the Pennsylvania 
Council on the Arts, and private fund- 
ing. We received no fees for our 
concerts, but we were housed, fed, and 
entertained royally during the entire 
stay, with every facet of the arrange- 
ments meticulously organized. 


The Language of Music 


Warm friendships were formed 
quickly with many members of the 
Central Philharmonic Society and 
similar host groups. These were espe- 
cially welcome since the inevitable 
overall inipression of China is one of 
huge masses of people, almost over- 
whelming by sheer magnitude. Getting 
to know some at first hand proved 
perhaps the most valuable achieve- 
ment of the trip. We attended Chinese 
musical programs and a rehearsal. 
I was even accorded the privilege of 


conducting a portion of the Central 
Philharmonic rehearsal session. In this 
I am sure that music was proved once 
again to be a universal language since 
it was surely the only one we had in 
common, and by singing a musical 
phrase, I was able to convey my 
wishes to the Chinese orchestra in- 
stantaneously. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra took as 
gifts musical instruments, scores, rec- 
ords, and books. In return we received 
a wealth of Chinese instruments and 
in the social hour after the presenta- 
tions, it was wonderful to see and 
hear the musicians from the two 
orchestras demonstrating their newly 
acquired instruments and engaging in 
musical shop talk with the help of 
interpreters. It all sounded like a 
happy Tower of Babel. 

In Shanghai we visited the Chil- 
dren’s Palace and were treated to a 
tour of classrooms filled with eager 
youngsters developing their talents in 
choral and instrumental music of all 
sorts. We also watched these charming 
children at work on sewing, ballet, 
painting, in science laboratories, a 
puppet theater, gymnastics, and even 
ping pong. The Children’s Palace is 
truly a beehive of creative activity 
for the young, and we were all greatly 
impressed. 

We were also treated to a special 
showing of the revolutionary dance 
drama, “The White-Haired Girl,” and 
I was delighted with the technical 
excellence of the entire production as 
well as the artistry of the actors, 
dancers, and singers. “The White- 
Haired Girl” was propaganda, beauti- 
fully staged along the lines of a so- 
phisticated Broadway production. 

My principal concern was, of 
course, repertoire for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts. I received much ad- 
vice, and I was determined to include 
a contemporary American work on 
each program. Thus we performed the 
Symphony No. 3 of Roy Harris, 
William Schuman’s “New England 
Triptych,” and Samuel Barber's 
“Adagio for Strings.” 

We also took with us “The Yellow 
River Concerto,” a piano work com- 
posed by a committee of Chinese 





musicians, and a brief workers’ and 
peasants’ march entitled “San Pei” 
brought to my attention by Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard M. Hadden, duo pianists 
who have an extensive Chinese back- 
ground. If the Chinese audiences were 
wonderfully attentive and warm in 
response to the Western compositions 
we played, they lighted up noticeably 
when they heard some of their own 
music. “The Yellow River Concerto” 
made a special hit because of the 
brilliant Chinese soloist Yin Cheng- 
Chung. The audiences applauded be- 
tween movements in the Chinese work, 
something they did not do for the 
Western music. They did, however, 
engage in rhythmic applause at the 
close of a concert, particularly after 
the encore “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

Western music is not performed in 
China except in rehearsal sessions and 
for educational purposes. Music, like 
everything else, must serve the propa- 
ganda cause, and the Chinese orches- 
tras play their own music throughout 
the country, in communes and fac- 


Left—Members of the Orchestra listen to a concert of Chinese music at the fabulous 
Summer Palace outside Peking. Above—Eugene Ormandy (right) accepts, on behalf of 
the Orchestra, one of many gifts of native Chinese instruments. 


Photos courtesy of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


tories as well as in concert halls. This 
is an edict of the Cultural Revolution. 


Mme. Mao—A Presence 


One of the most impressive hap- 
penings of the tour was the visit of 
Mme. Mao to one of our Peking con- 
certs. She proved a warm, friendly 
person and presented to me a collection 
of valuable Chinese musical manu- 
scripts from her own library. She also 
brought a small quantity of dried 
cassia flowers from her garden for 
each member of the Orchestra with 
the advice that they be used for flavor- 
ing in baking or in making wine. She 
posed for photographs on stage with 
the Orchestra and formed a one-lady 
receiving line to thank each member 
for coming to China. 

The lasting impressions of China 
are highlighted by the faces of the 


people, those we met and those we 
only saw in passing. Thousands and 
thousands of faces full of interest and 
warm friendship. These people lined 
the streets, applauding and waving 
as we drove by in the cities and 
countryside. As hosts, they could not 
have been more thoughtful and gra- 
cious, and we were shown a great 
deal of their rich cultural heritage as 
well as the tremendous achievements 
of today. The Chinese are proud of 
both, and they seemed very pleased 
that we had come to China to see for 
ourselves what they have accom- 
plished. When we left, it was with a 
twinge of regret that we had not been 
able to see more, but we were assured 
that the welcome mat would be out 
any time we wished to return. We 
could only reply with a heartfelt and 
unanimous, “Just ask us.” oO 








Who Wins? 


by Walter W. Boehm 


“International competition between amateur athletes contributes to international 
peace and understanding.” 


—Amateur Athletic Act, 1973 


“The Soviets regard athletics as a continuation of politics by other means.” 
—Dr. Roswell D. Merrick, U.S. Representative to the 1973 World University Games in Moscow 


S....: activities are good for inter- 
nationai relations. Or so the con- 
siderable international movement of 
national teams and athletes, at great 
private and public cost, would imply. 
More than 3,000 athletes from more 
than 70 nations took part in the sum- 
mer 1973 World University Games in 
Moscow. More than 7,000 from some 
122 nations are expected to take part 
in the 1976 Olympics. Why? 

Those who support such activities 
see sports as a means of affecting inter- 
national understanding. The United 
States believes that international sports 
activities contribute to a network of 
reciprocal positive social interactions, 
at work below the level of the inevita- 
ble conflicts in international relations. 
It is through those interactions that 
the United States hopes to send a 
message. It hopes to demonstrate the 
key American values of good sports- 
manship and friendship, and to keep 
the channels of communication open 
for a truly two-way exchange of views 
and ideas. 

This goal has guided U.S. sports 
policy since 1952. Since that time 117 
sports teams and 535 athletic coaches 
have been sent abroad under the au- 


spices of the Department of State’s 
exchange program. The teams were 
sent primarily to participate in com- 
petitions, although some held clinics 
or workshops in host countries. The 
teams sent were usually those in sports 
in which we excel—basketball, track 
and field, and swimming. 

Often the Department has also lent 
support to teams sent by private orga- 
nizations or individuals, which ex- 
ceed by far the number sent by the 
government. In this part of the pro- 
gram, the Department worked with 
such national sports governing orga- 
nizations as the Amateur Athletic 
Union (A.A.U.), the U.S. Collegiate 
Sports Council, and the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
(N.A.LA.). 

Today, the Department is rethink- 
ing its international sports program 
policy. The question is not whether 
to continue or discontinue ‘ sports 
activities, but how to help insure that 
public or private interactions in sports 
further international understanding. 

Some of the questions raised in the 
Department’s discussion are: 


1. Does competition open or close 
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channels of communication? Critics 
say that competition leads to the ex- 
plicit politicization of sport. National 
prestige is measured by wins and 
losses and medal counts. For every 
winner there is a loser. Who really 
wins? 


2. Are noncompetitive international 
sports activities, such as coaching, 
teaching tours and technical assistance, 
more conducive to enhancing inter- 
national relations? 

3. What new steps can be taken to 
encourage and facilitate international 
sports activities by the private sector? 


Theories About Sports 


Numerous theories have been ad- 
vanced about the effects of sports 
activities. Few, however, have been 
scientifically proven. 

One theory suggests that teamwork 
in sport, within the framework of 
rules and regulations, is valuable train- 
ing for responsible behavior off the 
sports field. The exigencies of sports 
competitions have produced a codifi- 
catiou of rules that are policed rigor- 
ously by national and international 
sports governing bodies and officials. 
This theory is persuasively argued by 
René Maheu, Director General of 
UNESCO. He writes that if youth in 
particular pass through a period of 
sports participation there will be a 
carryover of the principle of adherence 
to rules into adulthood. 





Yet another theory is that sports 
can be a unifying factor in the devel- 
opment of newly independent nations. 
In the post World War II era, the 
fever of nationalism produced over 
100 new nation-states. Many of these 
were, and still are, encumbered by 
tribal and linguistic pluralism and 
strife. The leaders of these nation- 
states searched for something that 
could cement the multitude of tribes 
and dialects into consolidated efforts 
toward nation-building. 

It has been suggested that sport 
gives that measure of national adhe- 
sion. Heads of State in Africa, for 
example, encourage the development 
of sport by attending regional and 
international sports events. 

President Sekou Touré of Guinea 
attended the home soccer games of 
his national team in the Soviet-built 
stadium. President Houphouet-Boigny 
of the Ivory Coast offers youth festi- 
vals with dancing children and musical 
events as a cultural veneer to inter- 
national sports events. When losses 
accumulate, as they did recently with 
the national soccer team in Ghana, 
the Head of State took over the minis- 
terial portfolio for _ports. The noted 
poet and President of Senegal, 
Leopold-Sedar Senghor, was present 
for the recent U.S.-Africa dual Track 
and Field Meet in Dakar. He pre- 
sented a gold medal to an American 
female sprinter, who so inspired him 
that he wrote a poem about her grace 
and speed as a daughter of Africa 
returned home. 

It is believed that winning teams 
serve to give fractionated societies a 
successful vicarious experience, thus 
bringing them together for common 
development efforts. This belief, how- 
ever, ignores the fact that for every 
winner there must be a loser, thus 
perhaps negating the effect of the 
winning team. 

Another theory posits the view that 
the camaraderie and other personal 
sports contacts contribute to improved 
international mutual understanding. 
Yet we lack instruments to measure 
changes and show causality between 
the presence of sports groups and in- 
creased understanding. 

Another theory stresses the positive 


aspects of transferring sports tech- 
nology, i.e., sport skills, such as jump- 
ing, throwing, or ball-handling, as well 
as the officiating, administrative, or 
medical and nutritional functions of 
sport. U.S. private and public sectors 
participate extensively in the transfer 
of sport technologies to potential and 
real competitors. It is believed that 
through this transfer of sports tech- 
nologies the overall level of sports 
performance will rise; and as a by- 
product, the general level of fitness of 
developing societies will also rise. This 
is an example of the trickle-down 
theory of development. Theorists argue 
that to have a high level of national 
and international class performers, the 
development base has to be immense. 
Therefore, sports participation is bene- 
ficial for all levels of society. 


About Winning and Losing 


A good case may be made for the 
theory that competition as a sports 
medium, however, closes rather than 
opens channels of communication. The 
value of winning has risen throughout 
the world to a fever pitch, and 
threatens to negate positive aspects of 
sport. Nicholas Rodis, President of 
the U.S. Collegiate Sports Council and 
athletic director at Brandeis Univer- 
sity, commented on the seriousness 
with which the Russians prepared for 
the World University Games. “They 
threw their Olympic and national 
champions into the games,” he said. 
“We'll have to do the same in the fu- 
ture if we want to maintain American 
stature in world sports.” 

The real danger in competition, it 
is said, is that it leads to an explicit 
politicization of sports. A victory in a 
basketball game becomes a victory for 
a nation, for a political philosophy. 
This raises the Jevel of nationalistic 
feeling among spectators and partici- 
pants, referees and judges. What hap- 
pens when a U.S. team overwhelms a 
host team? Who wins? 

Witness the April 1973 series of 
basketball games between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. The 
games were played under international 
rules rather than U.S. collegiate and/ 


or professional rules. The international 
rules facilitate aggression in that they 
encourage physical contact. Some time 
after the U.S.—U.S.S.R. series, there 
was a rule change by the international 
governing body for basketball, which 
now penalizes aggressive contact. 

The U.S. public, for all practical 
considerations, was ignorant of the 
aggressive orientation of international 
rules in force at the time. One can 
imagine their reactions as they wit- 
nessed on TV a Soviet National Team 
that began fouling the American 
players from the opening jump, with 
seemingly no inhibitions. One game 
had a total of 88 fouls on both teams. 
Another game on the tour added up 
a total of 66 fouls. The average num- 
ber of fouls per game in the six-game 
series was 52. There was genuine dis- 
belief in the way the games progressed. 

Bob Cousy, U.S. coach for the 
series, was quoted after the Soviets 
won in Baltimore, 72-64: 


That was the weirdest game of basket- 
ball I've ever seen. You might say they 
outmayhemed us. . . . I told my players 
to be as physical as they can be, but 
we do not know how to be as physical 
as international rules will allow. 


The U.S. team won the series, but 
only after a great deal of frustration. 
The U.S. TV-viewing public was 
elated, particularly since the same 
Soviet basketball team had beaten the 
United States for the 1972 Olympic 
title in Munich under trying condi- 
tions. The U.S. team, as a result, 
refused their Olympic second-place 
medals. Who wins? 

During the World University 
Games, the U.S.—Cuba basketball 
game erupted in violence when mem- 
bers of the Cuban team attacked the 
American players with bottles and 
chairs. At the opening ceremony in 
Lenin Stadium during the same games, 
Israelis were booed. Later, they were 
harassed by groups of Soviet soldiers 
at several games. 

Leo Gruliow, in an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor (page 1, 
August 27, 1973), quotes one of the 
American athletes, who said after- 
ward: 


[it] seems that instead of cheering their 
own side, the Russians put all their 





lungs into booing and whistling at their 
opponents. 


“The characteristic ‘yea team’ cheer- 
ing by American fellow-players in 
the stands,” Gruliow wrote, “evoked 
amused surprise among Russian 
spectators.” 


These experiences are destructive 
and should be contrasted with the 
genuine good will generated, for ex- 
ample, by the Soviet touring Women’s 
Gymnastics Team with the inimitable 
Olga Korbut. 


A great deal of good will was also 
generated by the U.S. Swimming and 
Diving Team that visited the People’s 
Republic of China in the summer of 
1973. The group emphasized teaching 
the latest training methods and stroke 
refinements. There was no competi- 
tion between the two nations, but 
rather dialog, demonstrations, and the 
exchange of mutual enthusiasm for 
swimming and diving. The Chinese 
considered the swimming and diving 
group as one of the top U.S. presenta- 
tions, principally because of their 
genuine and fresh teaching role. They 
were there to help—not win! 


Professor Scott of Bowling Green 
University contributed an interesting 
interpretation of the political factor 
in a recent paper: 


A word may be said about sports 
as a means of communication and 
making symbolic gestures. The message 
that is contained in a sports exchange 
program is primarily political and 
peaceful and therefore may be taken 
as a declaration of peaceful intent. 
However, deliberate use of sports as 
a political instrument would rob the 
communication of one of its most use- 
ful meanings; and in my opinion, the 
political nature of sport should be 
maintained. If we are sending teams 
abroad we are symbolically placing 
some of our most valued young people 
in the hands of another country as 
hostages and signaling that we trust 
the other nation. 


Many questions about competition 
have yet to be answered, particularly 
about the ramifications of sports com- 
petitions in the international arena 
with its multitude of different actors. 
What are the effects of competition 
on the participants, the immediate 
spectators, the TV audience, the na- 


tional image and status and the rela- 
tionship between governments? 


Perhaps the issue is not competition 
in itself, but rather in the type of 
sports competition and type of par- 
ticipant. 

For example, some sports require a 
minimum of policing, have no body 
contact, and stress aesthetic and artis- 
tic qualities as opposed to aggressive 
team conflicts. Examples of such 
sports are track and field events, swim- 
ming and diving, and gymnastics. It 
has been suggested that these mediums 
are probably better vehicles to improve 
international understanding. 


An additional ingredient is the role 
of women in sport. It has been argued 
that women bring to sport a pacific 
orientation, thus enhancing the possi- 
bilities of transferring values and in- 
sights. This theory is, unfortunately, 
too often exploded in the real world 
of strife and conflict between women 
at international sports meetings. Who 
wins? 

These experiences may be con- 
trasted with the positive feedback and 
results from other sports activities, 
such as teaching tours. 


The swimming teaching tour that 
the Department sponsored last spring 
to Bulgaria, Romania, Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia evoked unusual 
comments of satisfaction from both 
the host swimming officials and 
swimmers and the U.S. community 
in those countries. We learn that the 
substance of the message, training, 
ideas and methodology, while appre- 
ciated immensely, is received most 
graciously from our young, under 20 
usually, women and men with their 
young coaches. Similar comments of 
high praise resulted from the Depart- 
ment-sponsored track and field tour 
to Afghanistan, Sri Lanka, Pakistan, 
and Turkey, where teaching and dia- 
log—not winning—came first. 


Part of the reason for this success 
is that such practitioners can spend a 
longer period of time with a host 
team, and are more able to achieve 
specific goals of the hosts. Those 
teams that arrive just for the game 
or meet move on soon afterward. The 
results are ephemeral. 


Scholars Speak Out 


As part of its process of rethinking 
sports policy, the Department sought 
out the views of scholars. A Multi- 
disciplinary Symposium on _ Sport, 
organized by Florida State University 
in December 1973, brought together 
scholars! from some 13 fields, rang- 
ing from aggression and African 
studies to play and sociology. 

For the most part, the scholars 
agreed in their support of sport as a 
desirable vehicle for increasing inter- 
national understanding. The sole 
skeptic was Dr. Dolf Zillmann from 
Indiana University, an expert on 
aggression. He felt that the Govern- 
ment should be hesitant about using 
public funds to achieve an intangible, 
such as_ understanding between 
peoples, by means of an activity re- 
nowned for its latent and explicit 
aggressive content. He argued in sup- 
port of noncontact and individual 
sports as opposed to team contact and 
martial sports. The group was not 
entirely against competition, but be- 
lieved that other methods, such as 
teaching tours, may be more effective 
in the communication process. They 
commented that that media probably 
unintentionally accentuates the con- 
flict aspects of competition and that 
they should make a greater effort to 
photograph or comment on the cama- 
raderie and relationship of opposing 
teams as it exists off the sports field. 

To avoid the specter of U.S. tour- 
ing teams overwhelming host teams, 
thus depriving the host country of a 


1 The participants and their fields were Dr. 
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and Play, Columbia University; Dr. Paul 
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Aggression, Indiana University. 





successful vicarious experience, the 
group suggested sending a cross-sec- 
tion of U.S. athletes and teams of 
varying quality, thus, indirectly assur- 
ing some host victories. 

This strategy could cause U.S. teams 
to lose more frequently than some 
U.S. supporters might be able to 
tolerate. The rationale for this posi- 
tion was that a superpower like the 
United States should not have to place 
such a high value, as it does presently 
in international competition, on win- 
ning. The exception would be the 
Olympic Games, the Pan American 
Games, World Championships, and 
other selected championships, where 
winning has a clear value to athletes, 
sports federations, and perhaps the 
nation. 

The scholars urged the Department 
to support sports teaching tours, 
demonstrations, clinics, workshops, 
and dialogs with counterpart youth 
audiences. Sending and _ receiving 
people connected with the ancillary 
aspects of sports was also supported 
strongly, such as sports scientists, ad- 
ministrators, referees, and specialists in 
sports logistics, facilities, equipment. 

The scholars suggested that if, as 
the theory suggests, sports elites are 
developed through mass movement 
programs, then perhaps U.S. teachers 


of physical education that specialize 
in the rudiments of sports should be 
sent to selected countries to develop 
grassroot sport programs. 


New Directions 


The State Department has perceived 
the ephemeral effects of sports com- 
petition for some time and has been 
turning toward other sports activities. 
In 1973, for example, it sponsored 
three teaching tours in swimming to 
Latin America and two groups of 
track and field athletes to the Near 
East and South Asia. In March 1974 
a tennis teaching tour went to Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and Egypt. Feedback 
from these tours has been good, and 
efforts in this direction will continue. 

Another direction has been to work 
with individual countries in establish- 
ing a systematic approach to sport 
development problems. Kenya, for 


example, has sought U.S. help in 
specific track and field events, and 
has offered to contribute financially. 


Kenya feels that their middle- and 
long-distance runners are formidable, 
but that they are weak in the jumping, 
throwing, and hurdling events. 

The United States is now working 


Above—Decathlete John Warkentin demonstrates the hurdles in Sri Lanka during 1973. 
Right—A fter the U.S. victory, team manager Duane Woltzen cuts down victory net 
with lifting power of U.S. team. Photo by Glen Sundby, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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with the Kenyan Olympic Committee 
in a joint venture to raise the level of 
competence of Kenyan coaches and 
teachers, which, in turn, will produce 
the balanced sports development 
sought by the Government of Kenya. 
This project was so attractive that 
the All-Africa Track and Field Fed- 
eration wants to offer it on a regional 
basis in Dakar and Lagos, with 
sports representatives from neighbor- 
ing countries. 

The United States hopes to plan 
its sports programing more on the 
basis of specific, mutually stated pur- 
poses on the part of the country seek- 
ing the assistance and of the United 
States. Some question whether this 
can be done, but others believe that 
in the areas of sports, specific pur- 
poses can be stated clearly and effec- 
tiveness measured. 

In planning for sports projects in 
general, it is highly recommended that 
the recipient and the donor outline 
their expectations, to be evaluated at 
critical points during the project’s 
evolution. They should measure to- 
gether the status of the situation prior 
to the sports groups’ arrivals, and then 
how it changed following that assist- 
ance or at the project’s completion. 
Consensual planning and evaluation 





is probably the only way to deter- 
mine whether the funds expended did 
what they were designed to do. 

The country sports federation offi- 
cials and embassy staff represented by 
the Cultural Affairs Officer may begin 
by drafting a status report as to where 
the recipient is in terms of facilities, 
coaches, equipment, educational mate- 
rials, performance records at all levels, 
number of practitioners, and curricula 
at coaches’ training schools. Future 
expectations are discussed and agreed 
upon. Objectively verifiable indicators 
of progress and completion are de- 
fined. These data are forwarded to the 
Department and will help the Depart- 
ment recruit the quality and quantity 
of technical services required. The ad- 
vantage of this thoughtful process, 
for example, is that all concerned with 
developing jumpers, throwers, and 
hurdlers in Kenya specifically and in 
Africa generally, for example, will 
know at what point each other is dur- 
ing the life of the project. Also, all 
will know when the project is com- 
pleted because the criteria, mutually 
drafted and agreed to, will have been 
met. 

Another new direction has to do 
with reverse technical assistance. The 
United States has a lot to learn from 
other nations in selected sports, such 
as weightlifting, gymnastics, wrestling, 
volleyball, and some track and field 
events. Sports leaders in these dis- 
ciplines have expressed an interest in 
bringing specialists to this country. 
To this end, the A.A.U. will hold a 
track and field clinic in which special- 
ists from the Soviet Union, and per- 
haps other countries, will participate. 
The clinic will take place in Austin, 
Tex. in summer 1974, in conjunction 
with the U.S.—U.S.S.R. junior track 
and field dual meet. 


New Projects With the 
Private Sector 


In numerical comparison with the 
private sector, the Department sup- 
ports very few outbound teams, 
coaches, and teachers. It is important 
to note that the Federal Government 
cannot have, and does not wish to 


have, a direct role in the conceptuali- 
zation and management of hundreds 
of annual outbound tours. Neverthe- 
less, it is interested in the comport- 
ment of the many individuals who 
travel in these countries as U.S. sports 
ambassadors under private auspices. 

There are steps the Department can 
take to facilitate such trips. As one 
would expect, there are countless prob- 
lems in putting together a successful 
international sports tour. The Depart- 
ment, with the help of the A.A.U., 
the U.S. Olympic Committee, and 
other sports organizations, is record- 
ing its experience in a comprehensive 
“how to” booklet. It will be distrib- 
uted, gratis, to all U.S. organizations, 
institutions, and individuals interested 
in developing and implementing sports 
tours. 

Another new direction will be to 
stretch the federal dollar by taking 
part in more cost-sharing projects with 
private organizations. The goal is to 
encourage more sport governing orga- 
nizations to take an active role in the 
international arena since many do not 
do so now because of funding con- 
straints. The Kenyan program dis- 
cussed earlier will be financed on a 
cost-sharing basis with the U.S. Track 
and Field Federation, a collegiate 
organization that governs a large part 
of track and field affairs in the United 
States. Another example is the Ameri- 
can Swimming Coaches Association 
which would like to bring more for- 
eign coaches to its annual international 
clinic. The most noteworthy recent 
example of private sector participa- 
tion is the major role played by the 
American Machine and Foundry 
(A.M.F.) in covering one-third of the 
costs of the 300-member U.S. delega- 
tion organized by the U.S. Collegiate 
Sports Council for the 1973 World 
University Games in Moscow. 

The Department hopes that these 
new directions will result in a thought- 
ful, well-planned international sports 
program. It hopes the program will 
make good use of the U.S. tax dollar 
and will contribute to a truly mutual 
exchange of ideas, of skills, of views, 
of understanding, between sportsmen 
and sportswomen everywhere. 

Who wins? We all do. Oo 


NAFSA 
News 


The year 1974 promises to be an 
exciting and productive one for the 
National Association for Foreign Stu- 
dents Affairs (NAFSA). Here are 
some of the highlights. 

A new Constitution and By-Laws 
was presented to the membership for 
their approval at the beginning of the 
year. This will be the end and the 
beginning of the reorganization that 
has been the major concern of the 
Association for the last 3 years. 
NAFSA in 1974 will have an adminis- 
trative structure that includes five 
Commissions (composed of repre- 
sentatives from within the Associa- 
tion) to carry out basic purposes as 
delineated in the new Constitution. 


NAFSA will also focus on the gen- 
eral increase in restraints placed on 
the admission of foreign students to 
the United States and on their experi- 
ences while they are studying in this 
country. A statement entitled “Posi- 
tion Paper on Laws and Regulations 
Governing International Educational 
Interchange” was adopted by NAFSA’s 
Board of Directors and has been dis- 
tributed to the entire membership. The 
fundamental import of the statement 
is that new legislation is needed to 
treat foreign students as participants 
in international educational exchange 
rather than as nonimmigrant aliens. 
Although NAFSA seeks such new 
legislation, it will continue to urge 
that current regulations be adminis- 
tered with enough flexibility so that 
educational programs will not be in- 
hibited. The statement and recom- 
mendations are now being considered 
by appropriate government agencies 
such as the State and Justice Depart- 
ments. The statement has also been 
studied by several educational asso- 
ciations whose members have ex- 
pressed a similar concern about the 
current status of educational exchange, 
such as the American Council of 








Education and the Association of 
American State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges. NAFSA hopes to 
develop some inter-associational ac- 
tion on this matter. 


The Committee on Community and 
Junior Colleges has established a net- 
work of 2-year college representatives 
in each of the 12 NAFSA regions. 
It is holding a workshop to plan with 
them a program to increase the serv- 
ices of NAFSA to the Community and 
Junior Colleges across the country 
where foreign students are enrolling 
in increasing numbers. 

Across the country 12 projects have 
been initiated over the past year with 
the special support of the Agency for 
International Development (A.I.D.). 
The latest additions to the list are a 
pilot project for Career Development 
Opportunities for the U.S. Trained 
International Students at Louisiana 
State University and a Workshop on 
Appalachia and the Lessons of Devel- 
opment at the University of Tennessee. 


Plans for the 1974 National Con- 
ference in Albuquerque, N. Mex., on 
“Education for a Global Community 
—the Contribution of the Foreign 
Student and Scholar” are well on the 
way, with input from NAFSA’s five 
sections and the student caucus. The 
1975 conference is scheduled to take 
place in Washington, D.C. in May. 
It will be sponsored by NAFSA in 
cooperation with other international 
organizations. 

NAFSA looks ferward to 1974 
encouraged by the continuing support 
of its own membership. Founded in 
1948, the Association has grown from 
a membership of 60 to some 2.300, 
including foreign student advisers, 
foreign admissions advisers, teachers 
of English as a second language, U.S. 
study abroad advisers, and foreign 
and U.S. students. Despite a year of 
financial squeeze for everyone, in- 
come from membership at the begin- 
ning of 1974 showed yet another 
annual increase, exceeding the sum 
received at the same time in 1973. 


For more information about NAFSA 
projects and activities, write to the 
central office: 1860 19th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Oo 


Assistant Secretary of State 
John R. Richardson, Jr. (right) 
presents a State Department 
award to John F. Reichard, 
former Executive Director of 
the Philadelphia Council of 
Visitors, for his long and 
dedicated service to programs 
for international visitors at the 
COSERV conference in 
Albany, N.Y. 


COSERV Plans for More Chinese Visitors 


“In our own country and through- 
out the world, it is now widely recog- 
nized and understood that people do 
make a difference in relations between 
powerful states. 

“We who are involved in inter- 
national exchanges are in the business 
of bringing together people from dif- 
ferent societies into relationships and 
interactions that have a constructive 
influence on international affairs. 

“We must find ways to utilize these 
human interactions more usefully and 
in such a way that groups relate to 
each other and overcome discord. As 
one example, we hope to develop 
broader exchange patterns with 
China.” 

Assistant Secretary of State for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs John 
Richardson, Jr. made these remarks in 
addressing the northeastern regional 
meeting of COSERV (National Coun- 
cil for Community Services to Inter- 
national Visitors) organizations held 
last fall in Albany, New York. 

In recognition of the anticipated 
expansion of exchanges with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs provided a grant 
to COSERV to set up a special work- 
shop on Chinese visitors to the United 
States. During January 17-19, leaders 
of 15 COSERV community organiza- 
tions met at Meridian House in Wash- 


ington with officials of the Department 
of State and three leading organiza- 
tions in the United States concerned 
with Chinese visitors. Included were 
the Committee for Scholarly Com- 
munication with the People’s Republic 
of China, the National Committee for 
U.S.-China Relations, and the Na- 
tional Council for U.S.-China Trade. 
Planning for the meeting was coordi- 
nated by Robert A. Aylward, COSERV 
Executive Director and former For- 
eign Service officer, who for many 
years was stationed in China and else- 
where in the Far East. 


The message conveyed to the com- 
munity leaders by the experts on 
China seemed to be: 


Don’t overwhelm the Chinese with 
over-programming. . . . Consult the 
national sponsoring committees on all 
plans because their experience with 
Chinese visitors provides helpful in- 
sights. . . . Don’t expect miracles. The 
fact that the Chinese are here at all 
is an enormous step forward. 


The message conveyed by the com- 
munity leaders to the national experts: 


Send us your visitors and we will make 
sure that you are consulted every step 
of the way. . . . We know our own 
local communities and the resources 
they can provide to visitors. . . . Let 
us work together to do a good job in 
developing better relations between the 
people of China and the United States. 
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Clockwise—Members of Washington’s Arena Stage 
company look for their names on the Russian poster 
outside the MXAT-Filial Theatre in Moscow. 

Photo by Howard Witt, Arena Stage. Producing 
Director Zelda Fichandler looks at plans for the set 
model of “Inherit the Wind.” Members of Moscow’s 
Sovremmenik Theatre and Arena Stage party after 
a performance. During a curtain call at Leningrad’s 
Pushkin Theatre, members of the Arena Stage 
company are applauded by their audience, and 
applaud in return, a Russian custom. Photos by 
George de Vincent, Arena Stage. 








Artists Set the Stage 


by Zelda Fichandler 
Producing Director 
Arena Stage 


Arena Stage, a professional reper- 
tory theatre company based in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is one of the leading 
professional drama groups in the 
United States. Last fall, it performed 
in the Soviet Union, and was re- 
ceived with unprecedented warmth and 
admiration. 

The tour, which took place from 
September 29 to October 17, 1973, 
included 14 performances in Moscow 
and Leningrad. The event followed a 
year of planning by the State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Cultural Presentations 
and the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture. 
The performances of “Inherit the 
Wind” and “Our Town” were the first 
presentations of serious American 
drama in the Soviet Union. Only two 
musicals appeared there in the 1950's: 
“Porgy and Bess” and “My Fair 
Lady.” 

Zelda Fichandler, founder and Pro- 
ducing Director of Arena Stage, gave 
her personal interpretation of the tour 
in a speech on November 5, 1973, in 
Washington. Following are excerpts 
from that speech. 


Arena Stage had a love affair with 
the Soviet Union last fall. That there 
was a love affair in both Moscow and 
Leningrad is simply no denying. That 
it could not be a love affair pure and 
simple is also a truth. Indeed, the truth 
is rarely pure and never simple. 

For me the experience was highly 
charged and deeply important and not 
easy to sift through or sort out in a 
short time. The experiential sense. the 
taste and feel of it, was a kind of love 
and appreciation that we had never 
before received in our 23-year history 
and surely that I personally have 
never received as a creative worker. 
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I was not in any way prepared for the 
waves of it, for the continuum of it, 
much less for the documentation of it 
—in press, from theater people, from 
the audience. 

It was almost more than one could 
take, this daily bombardment of love. 
One lady in Moscow saw every per- 
formance, wrote us impressionistic 
poetry in her minimal English, brought 
flowers to the curtain calls, and one 
night brought a garland of large gold 
coins covering chocolate disks which 
she put around my neck. The stage- 
hand, Vladimir, studying to be a 
drama critic at the Theater Institute 
in Moscow, saw us off at the train 
from Moscow to Leningrad, met the 
train on its return, and came to wave 
goodbye at the Moscow Airport. Each 
time he brought flowers and records 
and notes of admiration and affection: 
“Your technicians have taught us how 
to sweat in blood,” he wrote. 

A young woman from Radio Mos- 
cow who interviewed me said she had 
stood in line every day for a month 
trying to get tickets, but the box office 
opened for unannounced hours and 
closed by whim. A toothless babushka 
made an appointment to give me a 
book of prints of old Russian icons 
and to say “Everywhere I look on the 
stage I see the actors living. I see life 
in every corner.” She pinched my 
cheeks and said she was glad that I 
was married and had children as well 
as a professional life. Three young 
directing students engaged me in con- 
versation for nearly an hour after the 
open dress rehearsal we held to 
accommodate some of the theater 
people who couldn’t get tickets. They 
asked me how I had made the crowds 
in “Inherit the Wind” so individualized 
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and so alive, and invited me to come 
and lecture to their directing class at 
Moscow University. The audiences 
stomped and clapped rhythmically and 
shouted bravos at the curtain call, 
standing up in all five tiers of the 
theater, calling the actors back again 
and again. 

The press bestowed the mantle of 
Chekhov and Stanislavski upon us; 
a higher compliment they did not have 
to give. Pravda acknowledged our 
“serious and humane art,” Izvestia 
noted our “broad and diverse artistic 
methods” and the actors’ “capacity 
for transformation from one character 
to another,” as shown in the two 
contrasting productions. The press was 
astonished in general to find out that 
a theatrical company of this kind even 
existed in America. They had thought 
of American theater as musical 
comedy and slick commercial plays 
put on on a hit-and-run basis, for 
profit. But here was a company who 
spoke to them about the universality 
of man’s fate and about—as Pravda 
summarized “Inherit the Wind”—‘“the 
triumph of reason over folly.” 

And then there was the radio, and 
taped scenes and interviews for tele- 
vision. And besides all this, the end- 
less autographs on the streets, and the 
flowers and gifts, and the embraces 
and hand kissing and the thanks and 
the misty eyes and the fervent pleas 
to come back. After a few days, we 
hardly knew ourselves. 


Realities of Détente 


At the same time, of course, in the 
back of our minds it was not possible 
to forget that we were part of a larger 
phenomenon called “détente.” Further, 
détente itself was not primarily about 
love, but about bread, and about the 
fact that war, by some awesome devel- 
opments in technology, was ruling it- 
self out as a viable instrument of 
policy. 

In the midst of the love affair, the 
Yom Kippur War started. I first 
learned about it from a member of 
our company who had heard it from 
a Jew he had been in contact with, 
who had heard it from the Voice of 
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America. At the outset of the attack, 
the Soviet media, from all I could tell, 
did not report it, or information about 
Soviet airlifts of military goods to the 
Middle East. 

So there was our love affair! At a 
mid-day reception at Spaso House, the 
U.S. Ambassador’s residence in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Voronkov, the Soviet Deputy 
Minister of Culture, thanked the 
Arena Stage troupe for “presenting 
your art of realism.” “By coming here 
and performing,” he said, “you have 
made a new contribution to develop- 
ing cultural relations between our two 
countries, you have provided a new 
stimulus to relations.” He offered a 
toast “To the friendship of our peoples, 
to the friendship between artists of the 
two countries and to the furthered 
continued success of Arena Stage.” 
At the very same time, Soviet Jews 
were attempting to send messages to 
Senator Henry M. Jackson to convey 
their appreciation for the sponsorship 
of a measure which linked most- 
favored-nation trade benefits to the 
right to emigrate. 

Madame Furtseva, U.S.S.R. Minis- 
ter of Culture, left her box under the 
American flag one evening in Moscow 
to appear backstage at intermission to 
thank the company for coming to the 
Soviet Union, and to invite us back 
to a list of other cities. At about the 
same time Representative Hansen of 
Idaho read into the Congressional 
Record from the House floor com- 
mendations for Arena Stage for bring- 
ing to the Soviet Union a play about 
freedom of speech, “Inherit the Wind,” 
reminding House members of the 
harassment of the Russian writer 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the scientist 
Andrei D. Sakhorov and others, that 
was making the performance of such 
a play in Moscow so unfortunately 
timely. 

A passionate love affair and a com- 
plex one. 

Oleg Tabakov, the director of the 
Sovremennik Theater in Moscow, per- 
haps the Soviet company that most 
resembles our own in temperament 
and style, said it well. It was at that 
historic party their company gave for 
ours, lasting until 3:00 a.m. 

Oleg made a speech in which he 


said that artists could not really do 
anything, only politicians could do 
things. Artists could only point out 
what had to be done and set the stage 
for the feelings that were needed to 
bring them about. He quoted Carl 
Sandburg in Russian: “What has been, 
already has been. But the future is in 
our hands.” We said, “We shall never 
forget this evening.” He said, “It is 
not enough not to forget. Something 
has to come of your not forgetting.” 
And he noted that the children in the 
room were not sleepy or bored even 
though it was very late. Because, as 
he said, children know when some- 
thing important is happening. 


Another Meaning of Love 


Pinned to my bulletin board over 
my desk is Hegel’s comment: 


Love is a little moment in the life of 
lovers: and love remains an inner 
subjective experience leaving the mac- 
rocosm of history untouched. Human 
history cannot be grasped as the un- 
folding of human love. 


This admonition for objective action, 
rightly taken, has been useful to me 
in the past. 

It has urged me to make decisions 
I thought were right rather than those 
that might make me popular. It has 
kept me from setting too much stock 
by what is called—whatever it may 
mean—“success.” It has kept my nose 
to the grindstone, my principles essen- 
tially private, and my eye upon the 
sparrow. Human history cannot be 
grasped as the unfolding of human 
love. Surely the ambiguous and con- 
fused situation between the Soviet 
Union and the United States over the 
past several months as _ realpolitik 
rattled the house that détente had 
built, reminds us that love is not 
enough. 

But there is something deeper to 
be said. For love does not need to 
mean precisely “love” in the sense 
of pleasurable subjective experience 
as I have been describing it to you. 
It can mean something far less per- 
sonal, and far more basic, more 
imperative, tougher, more biologic if 
you will. 


Over and above man’s search for 
pleasure is his desire to unite with his 
world, pleasure or no. Man’s attempt 
is for Union, for being one with the 
objects of the world, and among those 
objects, first of all his fellow man. St. 
Augustine: “I did not yet love, and I 
loved to love; I sought what I might 
love, in love with loving.” Man, the 
discontented animal, seeks the life 
proper to its species. And his history 
consists of a forward-moving search 
for a lost time, when he was indeed, 
in that prehistoric life, without effort 
or anxiety, a part of all around him. 

In this search, art plays a unique 
role. For it makes objective and trans- 
ferable our deepest human impulses 
and yearnings. There are times when 
you meet another human being on 
terms that are neither yours nor his— 
you simply show something you have 
made and it pleases him. This is when 
we are at our best. At these times, the 
optimistic element in life takes over. 
That conscious tendency to synthesize, 
harmonize, reconcile, organize the 
conflicts that we find in life is in the 
ascendancy and we are, for a moment, 
fully human and most alive. For that 
moment, what we all too lightly call 
“cultural exchange” is taking place. 


So we played on a very large stage 
—larger than the Moscow Art or the 
Pushkin—a stage set by the two great-- 
powers of our contemporary life. That 
there are conflicts and divisions be- 
tween them is not the final point. And 
surely we didn’t alter the course of 
history of these two great powers 
with 14 performances in Moscow and 
Leningrad. 


But we feel that the things we made 
and shared caused important feelings, 
in them and in us. And we feel that if 
those who have political power, as we 
do not, will exercise their will and 
insight, their intelligence and leader- 
ship—will, as Walter Lippman once 
posed as the final requirement of 
diplomacy—KEEP TALKING!—then 
it may turn out that we have set in 
motion uniquely important reverbera- 
tions. 


That “love affair” could turn out 
to be more than a passing fancy. It is 
our fervent hope that it shall. CT 











Can They Go Home Again? 


by Richard W. Brislin and H. Van Buren IV 


Seminars help homebound grantees cope with reverse culture shock. 


B enjamin Franklin once (1784) 


related an experience he had with 
people moving from one culture to 
another: 


At the treaty of Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, anno 1744, between the Gov- 
ernment of Virginia and the Six 
Nations, the commissioners from Vir- 
ginia acquainted the Indians by a 
speech, that there was at Williamsburg 
a college with a fund for educating 
Indian youth; and that if the chiefs 
of the Six Nations would send down 
half a dozen of their sons to that 
college, the government would take 
care that they be well provided for, 
and instructed in all the learning of 
the white people 


The Indians’ spokesman replied: 


. . . We are convinced .. . that you 
mean to do us good by your proposal 
and we thank you heartily. But you, 
who are wise, must know that different 
nations have different conceptions of 
things; and you will not therefore take 
it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of 
education happen not to be the same 
with yours. We have had some experi- 
ence of it; several of our young people 
were formerly brought up at the col- 
leges of northern provinces; they were 
instructed in all your sciences; but, 
when they came back to us, they were 
bad runners, ignorant of every means 
of living in the woods, unable to bear 
either cold or hunger, knew neither 


how to build a cabin, take a deer, nor 
kill an enemy, spoke our language im- 
perfectly, were therefore neither fit for 
hunters, warriors, nor counsellors; they 
were totally good for nothing. 

We are however not the less obli- 
gated by your kind offer, though we 
decline accepting it; and, to show our 
grateful sense of it, if the gentlemen 
of Virginia will send us a dozen of 
their sons, we will take care of their 
education, instruct them in all we 
know, and make men of them. 


Cleveland et al. (p. 25) tell of an 
experience shared by many people 
who live temporarily outside the 
United States and then go back to 
their home towns. They quote one of 
their interviewees: 


In my home town there are probably 
many people who still don’t realize that 
the world is round. I remember when 
we got home from Moscow people 
asked me how it was there, but before 
I could open my mouth, they would 
begin telling me how Uncle Charlie 
had broken his arm. They profess in- 
terest in things abroad, but they really 
aren’t interested. 


These stories are a good introduc- 
tion to the experiences of East-West 
Center grantees as well as to our 
program designed to lessen their poten- 
tial difficulties. The East-West Center 
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is an international educational institu- 
tion located on the main campus of 
the University of Hawaii. Over 1,000 
participants each year come from the 
United States and 40 countries and 
territories from Asia and the Pacific 
area. There are three types of par- 
ticipants (degree students, professional 
development students, and fellows), 
but this presentation is concerned 
mostly with degree students. 

These participants almost always 
have the equivalent of a bachelor’s 
degree from a school in their home 
countries, and they come to the East- 
West Center both to participate in its 
programs and to earn master’s (some- 
times Ph.D.) degrees at the University 
of Hawaii. The participants, then, are 
away from their homes for an average 
of 2 years. Certainly there are advan- 
tages to the rich experience of living 
and working with many types of 
people one meets at the Center, but 
it is not all a bed of Plumeria petals. 

When a person lives in a culture 
other than his own for a significant 
length of time, his attitudes and out- 
look change (Bochner; Useem and 
Useem, 1955. 1968; Cleveland et al.) 
Many aspects of his home country 
will also have changed, for instance, 
the attitudes of his friends and family 
and the physical elements of the 
environment that he remembers. An 
interesting and important fact that has 
emerged from research in recent years 
(Bochner) is that a person who is 
most successful at adjusting to a new 
culture is often the worst at readjust- 
ing to his old culture. 

Perhaps the explanation is that a 








person who adjusts readily is one who 
can accept new ideas, meet and talk 
intelligently with people from many 
countries, and be happy with the 
stimulation that he finds every day. 
This same person may readjust poorly 
when he goes home since his new 
ideas conflict with tradition. He can 
find no internationally minded people, 
and he finds no stimulation in the 
country he already knows so well. 
Training to prepare people for such 
reverse culture shock problems has 
been uncommon. For these reasons, 
we have been involved in research on 
reorientation cross-cultural seminars, 
and we sometimes call it our “Can 
you go home again?” program. 

The seminars involve East-West 
Center grantees who are about to 
return home after a 2-year stay in 
Hawaii. The seminars include U.S. 
participants since few of them will 
return to home towns in which they 
will have daily contact with friends 
from Asia and the Pacific. Actually, 
we have found that the readjustment- 
to-home can be most severe for U.S. 
participants because they do not ex- 
pect any problems. Instead, they main- 
tain that “I’m not going back to 
another country!” We argue that in 
many ways they are going from one 
culture (the State of Hawaii and the 
East-West Center) to another (some- 
where on the mainland U.S.A.). 


We are now building a file of 
specific, critical incidents that students 
encounter back home, such as jealousy 
on the part of colleagues, friends’ in- 
difference to their intercultural experi- 
ence (we call this the “Uncle Charlie” 
syndrome, referring to the anecdote 
related previously), and return to 
close supervision by parents as op- 
posed to their relative independence 
at the East-West Center. These critical 


incidents are based on letters and 


reports from participants who have 
returned home. Many will be given 
as examples throughout this presen- 
tation. 

We do not suggest that students will 
have these problems, but rather we 
present these and other conflicts as 
potential problems and encourage stu- 
dents to think them through. The 


assumption is that if students work 
through these issues before going 
home and prepare for potential con- 
flicts, they will have fewer problems 
after they actually return home. Dur- 
ing these seminars at the East-West 
Center, of course, the students have 
social support from staff and friends 
which they might not find at home. 


WORRYING HELPS 


The theoretical basis for the seminar 
is that of Janis (see also the summary 
presentation by Elms), who wrote 
about preparation for stressful events. 
Using the concept, “the work of 
worrying,” he argued that worrying 
about potentially stressful events is 
helpful. Such work can force the 
person to learn as much as possible 
about the event, to prepare for its 
negative effects so as not to be sur- 
prised by them, and to envisage what 
he might do if any of the negative 
effects indeed occur. 


The principle has widespread appli- 
cation, and Janis made one specific 
recommendation for its use with surgi- 
cal patients. He suggested that if pa- 
tients were told basic facts about their 
upcoming operations and were able 
to work through in their minds ex- 
actly how they might feel, they might 
be less affected by jost-operational 
pain. The goal is to nave people not 
taken by surprise when they feel the 
inevitable post-operational pain. 

Egbert et al. found in a study that 
such “worry-prepared” patients felt 
less emotional stress, were given less 
pain-killing medication, and were 
released from the hospital an average 
of 3 days sooner than control patients 
who did not undergo such preparation. 


Based on this work, we have asked 
East-West Center grantees, just before 
they return home, to work out poten- 
tial difficulties in their minds. We 
present them with stories like that told 
by Ben Franklin to stimulate thinking. 
We also talk about the beneficial as- 
pects of such thinking by explaining 
the medical research by Janis and 
Egbert and by sharing humorous 
stories with them. We suggest only 
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that the possibility of such problems 
exists. The charge has been made that 
we tell people what will happen, and 
that this is paternalistic. Orr response 
is simple: we don’t. 


CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


We have held four reorientation 
seminars at the East-West Center 
(May 1972, December 1972, May 
1973, December 1973), all run over 
a 2-day period. Improvements, based 
on staff and participant feedback from 
the earlier seminars, have been incor- 
porated into the later ones. The fol- 
lowing summary describes the con- 
tent of the May 1973 seminar. Each 
session is begun by a “kickoff” speaker 
who brings up different issues to stimu- 
late thinking, and then participants 
have open discussion. Kickoff speakers 
always present specific difficulties they 
and others have faced, and we include 
these here since they both give an 
idea of a session’s content and the 
issues brought up in free discussion. 
The participants do almost all the 
talking for 75-80 percent of any given 
session. 





Friends and Relations 


The first session of the seminar deals 
with family and personal aspects of 
returning home. Emphasis is on rela- 
tions with one’s mother, father, sib- 
lings, and friends. At every seminar, 
at least one person was about to 
return home (Asia) and be faced with 
an arranged marriage, and these 
people had been dating freely in 
Hawaii. At the last seminar, the kick- 
off speaker was an American who 
told about his own stress in returning 
from Japan to Akron, Ohio. If speak- 
ers relate their own experiences (as 
they have done at every seminar), 
participants see that the readjustment 
is a normal process and that they are 
not “kooks” if they are faced with a 
problem. 


The following is from a former 
participant’s letter, and it is typical 
of the examples given by the speakers: 


One of the most difficult things to 
adjust to was living at home with my 
family. The forced independence being 
away from home became something I 
grew accustomed to; living in a dorm 
or apartment, not having to tell my 
where-abouts all the time [etc.]. Things 
such as these which were considered 
of positive survival value (independ- 
ence) are not acceptable at one’s own 
home. Even among friends, I felt there 
was more need to conform. It was hard 
to change from home-living to apart- 
ment-living abroad, but it is perhaps 
even harder to change back again. 


Some participant comments during 
discussion of the general topic of rela- 
tions with friends and family are as 
follows: 


I think the expectations, mine and 
my friends and relatives, might have 
undergone a change. There will be an 
initial period of adjustment when fail- 
ure to meet up to the expectations 
might result in frustration and tension. 


I am afraid to go back to my old 
self. It is so easy to return to your old 
shell and adjust yourself to other peo- 
ple’s expectations. The hardest thing is 
to keep and develop what I have 
learned here. 


Being prepared to living up to a 
graduate returning from a foreign 
country like the U.S.A. as local people 
do expect a lot from him. 


Be aware of “too” Westernized be- 
havior and attitudes picked up in 


U.S.A. which might offend relatives 
and friends back home. 


Short-Term Adjustments 


The emphasis in this session is on 
the issues that would be problematic 
over a short period of time as con- 
trasted to a longer period of time. We 
recommend that a person not be over- 
whelmed by short-term problems and 
should not feel that “I’m making a 
poor readjustment” if small problems 
are immediately troublesome. 


For instance, adjusting to the cus- 
tom concerning which sex walks 
through doors first is a short-term 
problem, advancing on the job is a 
long-term issue. Another recommenda- 
tion is for participants who want to 
change their old culture. We suggest 
that they try to change smaller, more 
manageable aspects rather than the 
culture as a whole. From a letter: 


Now that I am back, I realize how 
difficult it will be for me to use my 
East-West Center studies to change 
the curriculum in my department. I 
want to put the “new math” into my 
SchOGl ... . 


But before I can even plan any new 
curriculum, I must convince my prin- 
cipal and the staff of the school that 
this is a worthwhile change. There is 
strong resistance, especially from older 
teachers ... 


I believe it may take me two years 
before I can convince the staff to let 
me try my new ideas. But I think it is 
very important that I not give up, 
but keep trying... 


Professional Relations 


The third part focuses on the prob- 
lems involved in returning to a job 
and professional colleagues. 

Speakers have given especially vivid 
examples. A staff member from Japan 
has reported that Japanese often hide 
the fact that they have an American 
college degree since it is not so useful 
in job advancement as an in-country 
degree. A staff member from the 
Philippines emphasized that she is 
especially careful about interpersonal 
relations there, because such relations 
are much more sensitive and can inter- 
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fere » ‘th work to a greater degree 
than in the United States. The follow- 
ing is a letter that we use, and was 
written by a person whose colleague 
had received an East-West Center 
grant. Incidentally, this is the first 
author’s favorite discussion starter. 


Please pardon me for writing sud- © 
denly to you to ask a favor of you. 
My name is... . I am a teacher of 
English at Senior High School in 
Kyoto, Japan. I am 39 years old, so 
I'm not qualified to the admission to 
your university. However I want to 
study English at your university by 
all means. Is it quite impossible for 
you to lift the age limit from 35 to 
about 45? You might think that it is 
troublesome to teach a 40-year-old 
student, but I hope you'll teach a 
student who is very eager to study 
though he may be rather old. 


To tell the truth, one of my fellow 
teachers is going to enter your uni- 
versity. He and I live in the same 
small town, and I am his superior at 
our school. In this situation, it is 
impossible for me to continue staying 
at the present school, he will be greatly 
respected as an English teacher by all 
the teachers and students at our school 
and the inhabitants of our small town. 
On the other hand it is easy to guess 
what will happen to me. I have been 
worried for the past several months. 


From participant discussions: 


I might look forward to a different 
job where I can put into use the 
knowledge that I gained here. I might 
find that this cannot be done in my 
present job. 


The employment problem is _ the 
major problem. I am worried to hell 
about the prospect of going home and 
doing nothing. 


Feelings of frustration on the job 
for not being able to do what I think 
I can do due to insufficient funds, 
facilities, etc. 


Communication with current hap- 
penings in my academic field will be 
cut off. 


Non-Western Perspective 


This session on the non-Western 
perspective did not exist at our first 
seminar (May 1972). Its addition is 
an example of our desire to improve 
based on evaluative feedback. After 
the first seminar, an Asian participant 
wrote on her evaluation form that it 





was clear that the seminar had been 
“structured by American scholars” 
and that the staff should be more 
aware of the Asian psychology. 

This comment struck us as quite 
reasonable, and so we asked the Asian 
students at later seminars to design 
their own session. We asked a Japa- 
nese female graduate student in psy- 
chology, who had read all the evalua- 
tion forms from the first seminar, to 
provide as much direction as neces- 
sary. At one of the later seminars, the 
participants decided to have an open 
discussion of what others back home 
will expect of the returnees. While, as 
American outsiders to this session, we 
would have to say that the group 
seemed quiet and that the ideas ex- 
pressed seemed repetitious of those 
brought out in other sessions, the par- 
ticipants rated it highly. We realize 
the value of a session designed by the 
group as a whole, so we will retain 
such a session for future seminars. 


Playing the Role 


In one session participants were 
asked to prepare short skits, acting 
out what might happen after they 
return home. Participants were given 
the option of writing a script or simply 
writing down a few ideas that they 
would develop as the role play or skits 
continued. The skits were videotaped 
and played back to the staff and par- 
ticipants immediately on a TV moni- 
tor. The videotaping increases the 
impact (Bailey and Sowder), and adds 
to the popularity of the session since 
everyone enjoys seeing himself on tele- 
vision. The tapes are available for 
examination by visitors to the East- 
West Center. 

In the seminars, almost all par- 
ticipants have chosen to be somewhat 
humorous in their skits, reinforcing 
our recommendation to keep a light 
heart concerning readjustment. All 
roles such as “father,” “mother,” and 
“boss” are played by participants. 
Some of the skits went as follows: 


1. A returning son shows slides of 
the East-West Center to his parents, 
and they comment on the scanty cloth- 


ing of the girls and talk about an 
arranged marriage for their son. 


2. A returnee comes home to a 
party arranged by her family, relatives, 
and old friends. She is shocked to see 
how they have changed because they 
are wearing the latest fashions, doing 
the latest dances, and using the most 
current slang. 


3. A Pacific Islander returns home 
and is faced with an ultimatum from 
his father: either he cuts his hair or 
he leaves the house. 


4. Former participants are at a 
cocktail party with people who know 
little or nothing about Asia and the 
East-West Center. The cocktail chatter 
is filled with embarrassing pauses, 
non sequiturs, ridiculous generaliza- 
tions about Asians, and so forth. 
Finally, the participants and the other 
people break a previously arranged 
engagement with, “Well, I just re- 
membered we have to do something 
else.” 


5. A female participant is being 
interviewed for a job by the boss of 
a small company. It becomes clear 
during the interview that the boss is 
interested in typing speed, not experi- 
ences with living and working with 
people from 40 countries; job experi- 
ence, not ability to translate into Thai; 
and shorthand, not abstract knowledge 
of generative grammatical theory’s 
generalizations to English language 
teaching. 


Nonverbal Behavior 


The session on attribution and non- 
verbal behavior draws material from 
the social psychological literature. We 
explain general notions of attribution 
theory (Jones et al.), especially two 
major findings: (1) People judge ac- 
tions of others as due to traits, but 
that they are more likely to judge the 
same actions in themselves as due to 
situational pressures; (2) People use 
extremely limited and sometimes 
faulty information in making trait in- 
ferences about others. 

This leads to a question for discus- 





“, . . The boss is interested in 
typing speed, not experiences 
with living and working with 
people from 40 countries; job 
experience, not ability to trans- 
late into Thai... .” 








sion: Will people back home make 
trait judgments based on the behavior 
that they see in returnees, even though 
this information is limited? Will the 
trait inferences be negative (uppitty, 
too-Americanized, snobbish, know-it- 
all, etc.)? Our approach is similar to 
the culture assimilator work of Fiedler 
et al., who also use specific and criti- 
cal incidents of this type to generate 
understanding of the attribution 
process. 

The emphasis on attributions made 
by others leads into nonverbal be- 
havior since participants have often 
learned gestures common to other 
nationalities. We show a videotape 
that we have made on American ges- 
tures, and then ask, “Are you bring- 
ing any back, and will there be prob- 
lems because of it?” For instance, 
Americans scratch the side of their 
head when thinking about the answer 
to a difficult question, and Japanese 
scratch the top of their heads. The 
question for discussion: What will 
people think if they see a Japanese 
returnee making the quick American 
version of this nonverbal behavior? 
We have already presented the princi- 
ple that there will be a trait inference 
from this inadequate piece of data, 
so the important point is that there 
will be an inference. Other examples 
center around the greater amount of 
bodily movement involved in Ameri- 
can as contrasted with Asian gestures, 
the differing distances people use in 
ordinary conversation across different 
cultures (Summer), and the fact of 
returnee-as-oddity and thus the sub- 
ject of much discussion by people 
back home. 





Keeping in Touch 


Finally, we have a session on main- 
taining cross-cultural relations. This 
session has the largest number of 
specific recommendations and is most 
unique to the special nature of the 
East-West Center. It is led by the 
alumni officer who tells about what 
East-West Center publications the 
participants will continue to receive, 
different associations organized by 
former participants in various coun- 
tries, the alumni directory, occupa- 
tions now held by former participants, 
names of volunteers in various coun- 
tries who will help the new returnee 
join the alumni organizations, and so 
forth. 

Generally, recommendations deal 
with maintaining ties with people in 
the different countries and how to 
meet others with similar international 
orientations. We always schedule this 
session last because it is uplifting, 
positive, and a relief after the analysis 
of potential negative aspects of return- 
ing home. 


RATING THE PROGRAM 


A treatment of the reorientation 
seminar’s evaluation is especially diffi- 
cult because one of the authors 
(Brislin, 1973) has published perhaps 
the most severe criticisms of cross- 
cultural training evaluation in general. 
In those publications, he recommended 
the following among many others: 
(1) gathering behavioral measures re- 
lated to recommended program out- 
come, such as the types of interper- 
sonal interactions occurring outside of 
program hours; (2) comparing people 
who have gone through a seminar with 
those who have not; (3) gathering 
data long after a program ends, since 
the goal of the seminar is to affect 
future behavior; (4) being evaluated 
by people not associated with the 
original program. 

We recognize that these standards 
are desirable and, therefore, are least 
satisfied with the evaluation aspect of 
the reorientation seminars. Our efforts 
will continue and will include follow- 
ups of seminar participants long after 
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Evaluation Data From Participants in Various Seminars for Four Sessions 





NAME OF SESSION 





Various seminars relations 


Role Short/Long-term 
adjustments 


Role playing & 
videotaping 


Maintaining 
cultural ties 





Seminar 1 
(5/72) 22.8 
(N=22) 


34.8 34.6 539 





Seminar 2 
(12/72) 
(N=12) 


deleted 


34.6 38.3 36.1 











will not 
be used 


Future 
Seminars 








Design includes gathering feedback 
from future seminar participants 





N—Number of participants. 


Note: Cell entries are averages for responses to 6 seven-point evaluative scales (see 


text). A perfect score would be 42. 


they have returned home (number 3, 
above), by people not associated with 
the original seminars (number 4, 
above). To date, we have three major 
sources of information, mostly aimed 
at showing “how we are doing.” The 
data gathered tell (1) if participants 
are enthusiastic or if they are bored, 
(2) if they are learning anything, 
and (3) their suggestions for future 
programs. 

Measures of both single session and 
total program acceptance are deter- 
mined by standard attitude scales, 
specifically semantic-differential adjec- 
tives. After each session, participants 
completed a questionnaire containing 
these seven-point scales: useful-use- 
less; boring-interesting; unimportant- 
important; bad-good; _intelligent-un- 
intelligent; unstimulating-stimulating. 
The participants also completed scales 
measuring their feelings about having 
learned anything new, their thinking 
about the future, and their insights 
into themselves as returnees. This 
method is admittedly not innovative 
or exciting, but it gives us valuable 
information and “keeps us on our 
toes” because we gather it for every 
program. 

In the table we use examples from 
two programs, and show how the 
evaluation design extends into the 
future. Note that ratings of the ses- 
sions have been maintained or have 
increased across the two programs, 
and that the same ratings will be 
gathered in the future. One session 
from the first seminar was rated so 


low that it was deleted from the next 
seminar. The second program’s ratings 
are very high, perhaps because we 
took many of the first-program’s par- 
ticipant comments into account, as 
mentioned below. Complacency is a 
luxury we cannot enjoy. 

The measure of learning is simply 
the participants’ answers to this ques- 
tion, completed before and after the 
program: “What problems do you 
think you might have after you return 
to your country? These might be any 
type of problem such as _ personal, 
family, job-related, and so forth.” 

The results from answers to this 
question are likewise encouraging. The 
average number of answers (sum- 
marized for all programs to date) 
increased from one before the seminar 
to four after the seminar. This shows 
that participants are indeed learning 
and are becoming more cognitively 
complex in their thinking about the 
future. 

One reason that the ratings im- 
proved from earlier to later sessions 
is probably because of the excellent 
participant comments for the first 
(especially) and second programs. For 
instance, during the first seminar, we 
tried a session devoted to role rela- 
tions in marriage and in the family; 
but it was not completely successful; 
and so we did not have such a seminar 
again (see table). The participants’ 
answers in response to the open ques- 
tion, “Do you have any other com- 
ments?”, tell why. 


Not well enough focused. 





Too short. No substantial development 
in the discussion. 


Not enough time given for explanation 
of the sociological terms involved. 


We presented another comment that 
led to improvement earlier in describ- 
ing the genesis of the “Non-Western 
Perspective” session. As a final ex- 
ample, one participant felt that stu- 
dents would be able to contribute 
more if they knew in advance what 
the seminar was about. Following up, 
we prepared reading material and cir- 
culated information to potential par- 
ticipants before the next program, 
letting them know when we were 
available to talk with them about the 
upcoming seminar. 


PLACE AND PLANNING 
IMPORTANT 


The physical setting of the re- 
orientation seminar is very important. 
If we have learned anything from our 


experience with the programs, it is — 


that the seminar must be held at 
a good distance from the East-West 
Center, preferably at a camp or retreat 
over 20 miles away. Without this 
removal from the Center, the situa- 
tional pressures of invitations from 
nonreturnee friends, need to go to 
the drugstore for a tube of tvoth- 
paste, and competition from television 
take their toll on session attendance. 
Consequently, when the faithful see 
that attendance at sessions has de- 
creased, their morale declines. Our 
recommendation is that seminars be 
held away from a familiar environ- 
ment that has a well-established sched- 
ule attached to it. 

In general, the planning, administer- 
ing, followup, and evaluation of trans- 
portation, housing, food, and service 
are a very important job. These details 
can often make or break participants’ 
favorable response to a program. We 
recommend one person be assigned 
the responsibility for all the mechanics 
of a program so that the details do 
not interfere with the program. Allow 
time for planning and carrying out 
these comparatively insignificant and 


annoying details lest you find your- 
self in the position of man who, for 
want of a nail, loses the battle. 

It would be easy to argue, using 
exactly the data presented in this 
paper, that we are causing returnees 
needless worry. Critics could point 
to the respondent who gave only one 
potential problem prior to the seminar 
but seven after, and they could say 
that ethical concerns come into ques- 
tion. Our response is that the worry 
will be beneficial for many returnees 
if problems actually do arise. 

Even if problems do not occur, the 
returnees who participate in the semi- 
nar will learn what does happen to a 
large number of people. One of the 


implicit assumptions of the East-West 
Center is that Asian, Pacific, and U.S. 
grantees will learn about the nature 
of people who have a multicultural 
orientation. One aspect of such people, 
of course, is the nature of the issues 
faced when they move from their 
“home” culture to another and back. 
Because of our seminar, participants 
have an opportunity (for the most 
part, their only formal opportunity) 
to learn about this process. This point 
became clear to us when a participant 
congratulated us on the seminar and 
said, “I’ve learned so much. I never 
dreamed that there were all these 
things that can happen when people 
move from culture to culture.” [] 
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tools of the trade 








“What in the World Are You Doing?”, 
a guide for members of the community 
who are or wish to be involved with 
programs for foreign students. Published 
by the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA), 1860 19th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
Also newly published by NAFSA are 
The Guide for the Volunteer English 
Teacher, and the revised English 
Proficiency Chart, an elementary index 
of English proficiency in writing, 
reading, vocabulary, oral comprehension, 
and speaking. Publications are free from 
NAFSA except for postage and a 25¢ 
handling charge. 


Cultures, a new scholarly journal 
(quarterly) published by UNESCO. The 
journal seeks to explore the very 
concept of culture, tracing its 
development to all regions of the world 
and demonstrating the influence of 
cross-cultural contacts. Each issue will 
focus on one problem of world interest. 

Each issue costs $7; subscriptions are 
$20 per year. Available from UNIPUB, 
Inc., P.O. Box 433, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 


Can Man Transcend His Culture? The 


Next Challenge for Global Understanding. 


This booklet contains views presented by 
American college presidents and Latin 
American university rectors during a 
seminar in Mexico and is therefore one 
of the few publications on international 
education jointly authored by educators 
from both the United States and Latin 
America. 

Published by the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities in both 
Spanish and English editions, and 
available for $5. Write to the 
AASCU, One Dupont Circle, Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


US. College-Sponsored Programs 
Abroad, a directory of study abroad 
programs conducted by U. S. colleges 
and universities in 43 countries around 
the world. The cost is $3.50 prepaid. 
Write to the Institute of International 
Education, Publications Department, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


The Institute has numerous pamphlets 
and publications available; many are 
listed in a free brochure which is 
available from them. A few of the titles 
in the current brochure are “The 
Community College in the United States, 
a Guide for Foreign Students;” 
“Engineering Education in the United 
States;” “Exporting Technical Education, 
A Survey of Foreign Professionals with 
U.S. Graduate Degrees;” “Handbook on 
International Study for U.S. Nationals”; 
“U.S. Study Programs and West German 
Educational Institutions.” 


Student Travel Catalog, a 34-page 
illustrated catalog which describes 
everything from international student ID 
cards to jobs and publications about 
travel everywhere in the world. 
Available free from the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, 
Department STC, 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Mutual Educational Exchange Program 
—University Lecturing and Advanced 
Research Under the Fulbright-Hays Act 
lists openings for American university 
lectureships and postdoctoral research 
abroad during the 1975-76 academic 
year. Published in April 1974. 

Available free from the Council for 
the International Exchange of Scholars 
(formerly CIEP), 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 


Exchange Experiences—The Key to 
Real Understanding? by Dr. Edward 
Harrison, currently involved in post- 
doctoral studies in comparative and 


international education at the University 
of Pennsylvania. The paper reviews the 
history and current problems of 
international educational and cultural 
exchange, and was prepared for the 1973 
annual meeting of the Comparative 
International Education Society in San 
Antonio, Texas. Available from the 
author, 494 Bath Avenue, Long Branch, 
N.J. 07740. 


European Studies Newsletter, a quarterly 
newsletter on information about the study 
of Europe by social scientists. 
Subscription $5; write to European 
Studies Newsletter, Council for 

European Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


Our International Visitors, a pamphlet 
describing the State Department’s 
international visitor program, released in 
October 1973. Available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402; 50¢. 


Also available from the Superintendent 
of Documents is Youth Travel Abroad, 
a pamphlet containing special 
information for young American 
travelers; 30¢. 


Report on Exchange, the 10th annual 
report of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, is available free from the 
Office of Public Information and Reports, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. 


Aids to Individual Scholars, a pamphlet 
describing the programs and financial 
aid of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Available free from ACLS, 
345 E. 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


Exchange Programs with Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, a pamphlet 
describing the programs of the 
International Research and Exchanges 
Board. Available free from IREX, 

110 East 59th Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10022. 





Is This A Museum? 


by Carla Breer 
American Association of Museums 


We were sitting in a birch-framed 
teepee in the Children’s Museum in 
Boston last summer. “What is a mu- 
seum?” asked someone in the group, 
“is this one?” 

The group was made up of dis- 
tinguished foreign museologists visit- 
ing the United States. The question 
came up because the Children’s Mu- 
seum isn’t a conventional museum. 
It is an educational museum that seeks 
to help teachers use tangible objects 
effectively in their lessons. It also has 
projects for children. They can make 
art objects from industrial junk, pro- 
duce their own videotape shows, study 
size by comparing a pair of tennis 
shoes for a baby with a pair of 
sneakers for a Boston Celtics player, 
among other things. 


It all started in April 1972, when 
the A.A.M. approached the State 
Department with a proposal to invite 
a group of distinguished foreign muse- 
ologists to visit museums in the United 
States. The proposal grew from the 
Association’s recognition of the need 
to improve international professional 
communication by bringing a broadly 
representative group of foreign muse- 
ologists into direct contact with the 
conditions and directions of current 
American museology. The State De- 
partment was asked to sponsor this 
proposal because of its interest in 
bringing present or future influential 
foreign nationals to the United States 
and exposing them to person-to-person 
experiences that no pictures or words 
can convey. 

The Association asked me to plan 
and administer the project, and to act 
as the group’s guide. The tour dates 
were set for mid-May through June 
1973. The final itinerary was planned 
to include Boston, Philadelphia, Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Richmond, Wil- 


mington, North Andover and Stur- 
bridge, Mass., New York, Chicago, 
Washington, D.C., and Milwaukee. 
The timing would allow the visitors 
to attend the A.A.M.’s Annual Meeting 
in Milwaukee, a gathering of over 
1,000 of their American counterparts 
who would be discussing the issues 
of most immediate importance to the 
profession. 


The 22 participants were selected 
from among 47 candidates nominated 
by U.S. embassies in 25 countries. The 
selection was made by three eminent 
museologists, one each from museums 
of science, history, and art, based on 
information submitted on the nomi- 
nee’s interests, experience, level of 
English fluency, goals, education, age, 
and professional qualifications. They 
came from Ghana, Brazil, Chile, 
Guatemala, Australia, New Zealand, 
Singapore, Poland, Yugoslavia, India, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Austria, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, and 
the United Kingdom. They came from 
such varied museums as the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London and 
the Museum of Decorative Art and 
Industrial Design in Copenhagen. 

On May 14, 1973, we all hurried 
from our separate starting places to- 
ward our rendezvous at the Hotel 
Tudor in New York City, to meet and 
begin our journey. I spent that day 
ensconced in the lobby, behind my 
card table piled high with itineraries, 
brochures, maps of New York City, 
and name tags. 

I watched as each of them arrived, 
some striding in after having spent the 
day exploring the city and having 
rested from their trip; some limping 
in with the relief of having at last 
found home port in the storm of 
traveling thousands of miles without 


rest; some straggling in late, due to 
plane delays or bureaucratic problems 
at home. 

That night, I sent up a silent thanks 
to all those cultural affairs officers who 
have personally nominated these mar- 
velous people who would be my travel- 
ing companions for the next month. 

And wonderful traveling compan- 
ions they were. I found them to be 
warm, inquisitive, unbelievably ener- 
getic, consistently courteous, coopera- 
tive, concerned about our collective 
welfare. Everyone made the greatest 
effort to extract as much professional 
experience as possible from the trip, 
according to his own personal needs. 

There was certainly a lot of variety 
to choose from—a children’s museum 
in Boston, a museum where every- 
thing moves in Chicago, a textile mu- 
seum in Massachusetts. Beyond this 
we were treated with warm hospitality 
by our hosts, at receptions, dinners, 
and theater programs. All these pro- 
vided an additional avenue for people- 
to-people communication. 


In New York 


Our first stop in New York was the 
Museum of the City of New York. 
We were invited into the Cityrama 
presentation, a 20-minute capsule his- 
tory of the city of New York. The 
main theme of the presentation is that 
we have a bond with our foreign 
visitors, perhaps even common ances- 
tors and traditions. Cityrama is also 
a very unusual, highly effective, sound- 
projection-object presentation and was 
appreciated by every member of the 
group. 

Among other places in New York, 
we visited the American Museum of 
Natural History and were also the 
guests of the Museum at a reception. 
We enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Brooklyn Museum, with some exciting 
subway navigating to get us there and 
back. We spent a marvelous day with 
representatives of the staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum, who opened 
up all sorts of doors for us, let us 
crawl around half-finishd buildings 
and walk through curatorial, storage, 
and conservation departments. 








We attended the special exhibition 
of French Impressionists of the Soviet 
Union at Knoedler’s Gallery. The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art gave a full de- 
partmental tour and orientation as well 
as a lovely reception with their Inter- 
national Committee as hosts. We 
visited the Frick Collection and then 
split up, heading for places relating 
to any of our special interests. 


A Change of Scene 


We enjoyed a relaxing ride to Phila- 
delphia: It was a sunny day and our 
spirits were high, anticipating the 
pleasures of a change of scene. Once 
there, we were given a lively demon- 
stration of the Academy of Natural 
Science new program, which includes 
taking live animals to the local schools, 
bringing the children into contact with 
the vulnerability and beauty of nature. 

Among other visits in Philadelphia, 
some members went to the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum and some 
to the Franklin Institute to see the 
lively science exhibits. The City of 
Brotherly Love impressed us all with 
the special feeling of cooperation 
among its various public institutions, 
especially museums, in providing ac- 
tivities for the public. 

We departed for Wilmington and 
the Hagley Museum. Here was some- 
thing else unique—an industrial mu- 
seum that examines the history of an 
area in economic and political terms 
by showing the progress of one 
immigrant family’s efforts to estab- 
lish themselves in the Brandywine 
River Valley of Colonial Delaware. 
After a delightful lunch, we headed 
for Longwood Gardens to see the 
work of the most refined horticultural 
skills as practiced in this botanical 
museum of opulence and beauty. 

The entire next day was spent ex- 
ploring the vast collections and facili- 
ties of The Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum. We were over- 
whelmed by the facilities and intrigued 
with the independent approach to the 
re-creation of historic rooms. The ex- 
cellence of Winterthur’s collection 
gave our visitors a new respect for 
American decorative arts. 
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Foreign museum professionals pause for a picture during a visit to the Museum of 
the City of New York. 


Our visit to Washington, D.C. was 
exhausting, but our host museums 
were generous beyond description. 
We visited 13 museums, libraries, and 
historic sites in the area, including the 
Anacostia Museum, which was the 
scene of some of the most lively and 
enthusastic discussions during the en- 
tire tour. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Educational and Cultural Affairs 
John Richardson, Jr. hosted a recep- 
tion for us in the State Department’s 
newly furnished Adams-Jefferson 
rooms. 


Southern Hospitality 


The next week our party turned 
southward to Colonial Williamsburg. 
We began our visit with an orientation 
film which came complete with tapes 
for five different languages, followed 
by a professional discussion of the pur- 
poses behind the re-creation of Wil- 
liamsburg, the operating philosophy 
and its history. During the next 2 days 
we toured the public and support areas 
of conservation and storage and the 
department of archeology, where we 
engaged in a heated discussion over 
the various merits of the archeological 
purists (against rebuilding extensively) 
and the reconstructionists (whose ap- 
proach created Colonial Williamsburg 
as it stands today). 

We went to Chicago next, by way 
of Richmond, Va., where we stopped 
to see the Virginia Museum of Fine 


Arts. The group was interested in the 
possibilities of the state’s mobile mu- 
seum program, and we were invited 
to see one of the trailers about to be 
sent out. There was a lot of interest 
in the use of small slide theatres in 
each main gallery to give the public 
some background of the culture that 
produced the objects. Chicago was a 
surprise to everyone; that there could 
be another city as overwhelmingly 
dramatic as New York in the same 
country was totally unexpected. We 
were glad that we had rested up in 
Williamsburg. Rested up? 

Our first day there we started at 
the vast Museum of Science and 
Industry. It is an unusual institution— 
everything moves. The visitor can 
experience nearly all varieties of move- 
ment allowed by the laws of physical 
science. Most of the exhibits in the 
Museum are created and installed by 
commercial enterprises and are there- 
fore related to their products. The 
visitors felt that some of these displays 
were almost commercials for products; 
others were much more subtle and, 
therefore, more effective. 


Dinner Near the Great Coral Reef 


That evening, we attended a dinner 
given at the Shedd Aquarium in our 
honor by all the museums in the 
Chicago parks area. Imagine eating 
filet mignon while sitting next to a 
90,000-gallon, 125-foot tank contain- 





ing a replica of the Great Coral Reef! 

Our group’s reaction to the Annual 
Meeting in Milwaukee was mixed. 
Unlike the Americans who attended 
the sessions for their own professional 
needs, the group’s members were 
motivated to sit in on the sessions 
primarily out of curiosity to obtain 
another view of what they had been 
observing for the past 3 weeks. They 
found that the information discussed 
in these meetings was not of immedi- 
ate benefit to them in their professional 
duties at home; their operating situa- 
tions are just too different from ours. 

Boston offered still different things 
to see. The Boston Museum of Science 
gave us a special interpretation of 
what such a museum should be doing, 
making for interesting comparisons 
with Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry and the Smithsonian’s 
Museum of History and Technology, 
both of which operate on a similar 
scale. 

Our visit to the Fogg Museum and 
the Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology gave us a view of what 
pressures and purposes shape univer- 
sity museums. The Merrimack Valley 
Textile Museum in North Andover 
gave us further exposure to industrial 
museums plus some insights into the 
progress of textile technology over the 
last 300 years. 


Impressed With Private Support 


Many were surprised at the extent 
of support given to U.S. museums by 
private individuals and organizations. 
In many of the participants’ countries 
museums are under the Ministry of 
Culture and must compete for finan- 
cial support with the other arts, such 
as ballet or theatre. The United States 
is also one of the few countries which 
has tax incentives for donations of 
works of art. 

The trip opened up new areas of 
interest and appreciation for everyone. 
There are certainly many interpreta- 
tions of what a museum is. The visi- 
tors seemed to enjoy the variety. They 
also enjoyed the American people— 
a number of them were pleasantly 
surprised at the friendliness, generos- 
ity, and helpfulness of our people. 


international 
affairs 








Conference Date 


NAFSA National May 28-31, 1974 


Seventh Conference on June 17-20, 1974 
U.S.-Japan Cultural and 


Educational Interchange 
World Population Conference Aug. 19-30, 1974 


Council of International Aug. 19-23, 1974 


Programs for Youth Leaders 

and Social Workers, Inc. 
International Slavic Conference Sept. 5—7, 1974 
Sept. 18-21, 1974 


Oct. 9-12, 1974 


Sister Cities International 


Association of College 
Admissions Counselors 


People-to-People Worldwide 
International 


COSERV Midwest Regional 
NAFSA Region 7 

NAFSA Region 6 

NAFSA Region 2 

NAFSA Region 5 

COSERV National 


Oct. 12-14, 1974 


Oct. 1974 

Oct. 23-26, 1974 
Oct. 31—Nov. 3, 1974 
Nov. 7-9, 1974 

Nov. 21-23, 1974 
March 9-12, 1975 


Place 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Tokyo, Japan 


Bucharest, Romania 


Washington, D.C. 


Banff, Canada 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Seoul, South Korea 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D.C. 





U.S.-U.S.S.R. Medicooperation 


by Oliver M. Korshin 


An innovative health cooperation program between the United States and the 
Soviet Union may help solve such pressing health problems as cancer and 


heart disease. 


I. was 3:30 in the morning on 
September 7, 1973. Four employees 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW) reported 
for work at the Office of International 
Health in Rockville, Md. They had 
come to work at this unusual hour to 
receive the inaugural message over a 
new Telex link with the Ministry of 
Health in Moscow. There, 5,000 miles 
away, it was already 10:30 and em- 
ployees of the Ministry’s Department 
of Foreign Relations were making 
sure all was in readiness for this first 
transmission. 

At 1 minute past six, Washington 
time, the Telex in Rockville came to 
life. Without any dramatic opening, 
the text of a joint communiqué, signed 
by U.S. HEW Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger and Soviet Health Minister 
Boris V. Petrovsky, began appearing, 
letter by letter. In Moscow the Telex 
transmitter was surrounded by Secre- 
tary Weinberger, Minister Petrovsky, 
members of their staffs, and the press. 
The opening of the link was the final 
event in Weinberger’s week-long visit 
to the U.S.S.R., the first such visit by 
a Secretary of HEW. 


The establishment of this “health 
hot line,” as it is sometimes called by 
the press, represented in one sense 
the culmination of 15 years of co- 
operative working relations between 
HEW and the Soviet Ministry of 
Health. In another sense, though, it 
could be regarded only as a beginning, 
by making possible the rapid com- 
munications necessary for successful 
fulfillment of the new Agreement on 
Health Cooperation between the two 
governments, signed at the Moscow 
Summit of May 1972. Since that Sep- 
tember morning, this link has been in 
almost daily use, facilitating the ex- 
change of scientists and delegations, 
drugs and medical equipment, ex- 
changing agenda for future meetings, 
material for joint scientific publica- 
tions, and even New Year’s greetings. 

How did this cooperation develop? 
What forms does it take? What can 
it accomplish? 

Health relations between the United 
States and Soviet Union can generally 
be characterized by three stages: un- 
official (1917-1958), official famil- 
iarization stage (1958-1972), and 
official “collaborative” stage (1972 to 
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present). Unofficial visits in the health 
field were infrequent, and _ usually 
limited to Americans having a special 
interest in the Soviet socialized medi- 
cine “experiment.” Soviet and Ameri- 
can public health specialists did be- 
come acquainted with one another, 
however, at meetings of the World 
Health Organization, beginning with 
its foundation in 1948. 

In 1954 two Soviet physicians (one 
of them was Boris Petrovsky, the cur- 
rent Health Minister) attended the 
Second World Congress on Cardiology 
in Washington, D.C. and subsequently 
visited a number of U.S. cardio- 
vascular research institutions. In 1955 
an American chest surgeon recipro- 
cated the visit, and this first complete 
“exchange” resulted in five further 
health specialty missions, three Ameri- 
can and two Soviet, in 1956 and 1957. 

These reciprocal visits, which indi- 
cated considerable interest on both 
sides to investigate certain aspects of 
one another’s health systems, occurred 
during the immediate post-Stalin and 
the early Khrushchev years amidst a 
general relaxing of East-West tensions. 
By late 1957 this relaxation was suffi- 
ciently advanced to allow negotiation 
of a general treaty on exchanges be- 
tween our State Department and the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. U.S. and 
Soviet health officials met as part of 
these negotiations. 

The so-called Lacy-Zarubin Agree- 
ment was signed in January 1958. In 
addition to cultural exchanges, it pro- 








vided for exchanges of health special- 
ist delegations in designated fields, 
individual health professionals, and 
scientific publications. The Agreement 
was renegotiated biennially, and at 
each renewal new specialty areas for 
the exchange of delegations were 
agreed upon. 

During the course of this phase of 
health relations, 70 delegations were 
exchanged in a wide variety of spe- 
cialties, covering such diverse areas 
as medical education, endocrinology, 
neurophysiology, industrial medicine, 
hemorrhagic fevers, and urban health 
planning. Many of these delegations 
were of the “grand tour” variety, 
aimed more at familiarizing specialists 
in a given area with the kind of work 
being done by his counterparts in the 
other country, than at accomplishing 
new substantive scientific work. 

In addition to the specialty delega- 
tions, seven joint scientific congresses 
were held in each country during this 
stage, and almost 200 individual scien- 
tists were exchanged in many fields. 
Under this individual exchange por- 
tion, scientists from both sides worked 
in one another’s laboratories, clinics, 
and hospitals. These exchanges gener- 
ated close professional and personal 
ties between our scientific communi- 
ties and established a healthy flow of 
medical knowledge, publications, and 
scientific techniques between the two 
countries. But these individual ex- 
changes had no unified pattern nor 
any reciprocity other than that of 
numbers. 

By 1971 both countries were in- 
dependently coming to the conclusion 
that the usefulness of this phase of 
health relations was coming to an end. 
At U.S. initiative, an exchange of 
letters between then HEW Secretary 
Richardson and Soviet Health Minister 
Petrovsky took place in late 1971 and 
early 1972. It was agreed that health 
relations should be expanded both in 
magnitude and concept. Specifically, 
it was agreed that the health estab- 
lishments of both countries should 
collaborate directly with one another, 
over an extended period of time, in a 
few designated areas of high priority 
—heart disease, cancer, and the health 
effects of environmenta! pollution. 


By pooling our resources, it was 
hoped that solutions to these pressing 
health problems could be arrived at 
more rapidly than by both countries 
working independently. Such collab- 
oration was conceptually quite differ- 
ent from the pure exchanges of pre- 
vious years. 


Specific Areas of Collaboration 


To plan and implement this new 
collaborative program, a joint US- 
USSR Committee for Health Coopera- 
tion was established and held its first 
meeting in Moscow in March 1972. 
The Memorandum of Understanding 
signed at that meeting provided for 
direct collaboration in the three areas 
of heart, cancer, and environmental 
health, and also stipulated that a 
number of other areas would be ex- 
plored during the forthcoming year 
for possible future collaboration. 
These were the organic basis of schizo- 
phrenia, occupational health, the de- 
livery of health services, and infiuenza 
and other viral diseases. Finally, the 
Memorandum provided for continua- 
tion of the individual health profes- 
sional exchanges, provided these took 
place in specialties outside the offi- 
cially designated collaborative or ex- 
ploratory areas. 

The Memorandum of Understand- 
ing concluded at the Department- 
Ministry level was given the full weight 
of détente when it was strengthened 
and endorsed at the intergovernmental 
level during President Nixon’s visit to 
Moscow in May 1972. At that time 
both governments signed the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation in the Field of 
Medical Science and Public Health, 
to remain in force for 5 years, with 
automatic renewal unless prior notifi- 
cation of termination is given. 

In the areas of heart, cancer, and 
environmental health, the appropriate 
government institutions on both sides 
were given responsibility for imple- 
mentation of the collaboration. On the 
U.S. side these were the National 
Heart and Lung Institute, the National 
Cancer Institute, and the National 
Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences, all of the National Institutes 


of Health. On the Soviet side these 
were the counterpart institutes of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences. The three main areas were sub- 
divided into specific problem areas, 
which now total 15. 

The Memorandum of Understand- 
ing spelled out the mechanisms for 
cooperation, which included the ex- 
change of scientists and delegations, 
the holding of joint scientific symposia 
in the problem areas, the exchange 
of publications, other scientific in- 
formation, research techniques and 
equipment, the carrying out of joint 
research studies, and the exchange 
of drugs, reagents and biological 
materials. 

Since the signing of the Memo- 
randum of Understanding, scientific 
working groups have been exchanged 
in most of the specific problem areas 
and detailed work plans, or protocols, 
have been signed. 


Establishing a Scientific 
Common Ground 


Before substantive joint work could 
be undertaken in any of these areas, 
however, a clear methodological basis 
had to be agreed upon. Scientific 
definitions, standards, research tech- 
niques, and laboratory equipment dif- 
fer in the United Stztes and the 
U.S.S.R. Before meaningful joint proj- 
ects could be started, even before our 
established data could be meaning- 
fully compared, it was essential to 
work together systematically to estab- 
lish a sound scientific common ground. 
Thus, for example, a bilingual glossary 
of environmental pollution terminol- 
Ogy was an early task. In the patho- 
genesis of arteriosclerosis area, diag- 
nostic criteria had to be alined and 
procedures, such as taking blood 
pressure, made absolutely uniform. 

In many of the problem areas, the 
concept behind the collaborative work 
is to carry out, in each country, identi- 
cal basic or clinical research accord- 
ing to the same protocols. In the 
cancer chemotherapy area, for ex- 
ample, 22 U.S. anticancer drugs have 
been sent to the Soviet Union and 13 
Soviet drugs have been received in 





the U.S. All 35 are being clinically 
tested by both sides, following identi- 
cal procedures. This allows more 
effective and rapid screening as the 
size of the test population is in- 
creased, and improves the chances of 
introducing new anticancer drugs into 
general clinical practice. 

Both countries have exchanged viral 
material which could possibly cause 
human cancer. The National Cancer 
Institute in Bethesda, and the Institute 
of Experimental and Clinical Oncology 
in Moscow are testing these materials 
in an effort to make a positive identi- 
fication of a cancer-causing virus. 

Very recently, under this phase of 
the program, a live baboon “infected” 
with a viral leukemia was shipped to 
Bethesda from a primate research 
center in Sukhumi, U.S.S.R. Efforts 
will be made to isolate the virus and 
reproduce the disease, as a first step 
in this critical area. 

Some of the exploratory areas of the 
Agreement are interesting, although 
work here is still in the organizational 
stages. In areas where joint work is 
oriented toward clinical or basic re- 
search, differences in the health care 
systems of both countries do not mat- 
ter. Scientists all over the world are 
asking the same questions, standing on 
the same threshholds of new knowl- 
edge. 

The health services delivery area, 
however, is qualitatively different from 
all others. In health services delivery 
the system itself is the object of study, 
and the philosophy of collaboration 
is altered. Work according to joint 
protocols may not be possible, as one 
side wishes to study a delivery aspect 
about which the other has no need 
to learn. 

The Soviets have, for example, a 
sophisticated emergency care system, 
whereas the United States does not. 
The U.S.S.R. has used physicians’ 
assistants for many years. The United 
States is just beginning to train and 
employ such paramedical personnel. 
Many of our pressing domestic health 
delivery needs could possibly be 
solved by studying how these needs 
are met in the Soviet Union. 

Collaborative work in the area of 
influenza could result in development 


of an effective vaccine for this disease, 
probably the most significant cause 
of lost working days in developed 
countries. 

Arthritis, a new major area of col- 
laboration, added during Secretary 
Weinberger’s visit in September 1973, 
is particularly interesting because the 
Soviets place great emphasis on spa 
therapy, which is hardly used in this 
country. Combination of our efforts 
could shake both of our medical com- 
munities out of traditional schools of 
thought and introduce a more effective 
synthesis of the best aspects of both 
approaches. 


Practical Difficulties 


The most serious problem facing 
the collaborative program has been 
poor communications. Before the 
Telex, communication was via com- 
mercial or State Department cable or 
letter. The minimum turnaround time 
for letters was 30 days, and occasion- 
ally 3 or 4 months. Letters were lost. 
Commercial cables were occasionally 
garbled, sometimes delayed, sometimes 
not delivered. State Department cable 
was cumbersome and placed extra 
time demands on the heavily burdened 
Embassy staff in Moscow. 

The Telex provides instant hard 
copy with assurance that the message 
is received exactly as sent. Requests 
can be sent and answered in the same 
morning. Agenda for meetings can be 
rapidly prearranged and participants 
can arrive fully prepared. Scientific 
results can also be exchanged, thereby 
preserving an impetus which might 
otherwise be dissipated through month- 
long delays in the mail. 

The U.S. side sends its messages in 
English, and the Soviets in Russian, 
using Latin letters. Cost is much lower 
than for commercial cable. It must be 
emphasized that the Telex, dramatic 
though it may seem, is a no-nonsense 
workhorse machine, and by no means 
an end in itself. 

Another problem facing the ex- 
change is the relative difficulty in 
assigning American scientists to Soviet 
institutions for long periods, com- 
pared to the apparent ease with which 


Soviet scientists are placed in the 
United States. This may be due to the 
very high competitive sense pervading 
U.S. research, which perhaps makes 
our scientists reluctant to absent them- 
selves from their laboratories for long 
periods of time. There have been, 
however, some notable exceptions. 
One U.S. cancer specialist and his 
wife, a psychiatrist, spent 9 months 
in the U.S.S.R. with their 5 children, 
whom they enrolled in Soviet schools. 

Language presents a definite prob- 
lem. Although many Soviet scientists 
speak English, Russian-speaking Amer- 
icans—in any field—are hard to find, 
and if proficiency in Russian were a 
criterion for participation, the pro- 
gram would be very small indeed. 
Interpretation and translation almost 
always prove to be bottlenecks at joint 
meetings, and are very costly on the 
U.S. side at least. 

The Soviets occasionally provide 
interpreter-escorts for U.S. scientists 
under the individual health profes- 
sional exchange; the scientist himself 
pays the cost. Interpreters and trans- 
lators are provided by the receiving 
side at no cost in the official collabora- 
tive or exploratory areas. 

Many people ask, “What is the U.S. 
getting out of this exchange? Are we 
‘giving away’ our knowledge and tech- 
nology?” Because the program is a 
joint scientific venture, officially dedi-— 
cated to the advancement of science 
and cure of disease, it is not ap- 
proached from the point of view of 
unilateral “gain” or “loss” and these 
questions are not, in my opinion, 
appropriate. 

Although it is true that there is a 
certain technological imbalance in cer- 
tain areas, both countries are on a 
sufficiently equal scientific and tech- 
nologic par with one another so that 
medical discoveries, such as a new 
anticancer agent, could rapidly be put 
to use by either with comparable 
benefit to mankind. Both countries 
have near-equal needs for break- 
throughs in the critical disease areas 
under joint study, which is precisely 
why these areas were chosen. The 
collaboration is predicated, in large 
measure, on our general scientific 
parity. 
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There are, however, examples o 
certain differences that can be ut:lised. 
Some of these, particulariy in the 
health services delivery area, have 
already been mentioned. But there 
are other, more generic, differences. 


One such difference is that popula- 
tion groups are more stable in the 
U.S.S.R., which makes it somewhat 
easier to conduct large-scale clinical 
studies over long periods of time. 
Another, also relating to populations, 
is that there are certain uniform ethnic 
population groups in the U.S.S.R. not 
found in such numbers in the United 
States. The differences in our diets 
and life styles are important variables 
in some of the cardiovascular probiem 
areas, and joint studies allov us to 
examine the effects of these variables. 
Neither side could accomplish this 
working alone. 


The financing of the program is 
somewhat complex. The sending side 
pays the round-trip fare to the capital 
of the receiving country, but all other 
costs are paid by the receiving side— 


in-country travel, hotel accommoda- 
tions, a daily stipend of $14 in the 
United States (10 rubles in the 
U.S.S.R.), and the cost of necessary 
medical care for the participating sci- 
entists. In the major collaborative 
areas, these costs are met from the 
budgets of the participating institutes 
or health agencies. 

On the U.S. side, activities in ex- 
ploratory areas and under the individ- 
ual health professional exchange are 
funded by the Office of International 
Health. The Department of Foreign 
Relations of the Ministry of Health 
in Moscow has similar financial re- 
sponsibilities. 

Despite the long history of U.S.— 
Soviet health relations, our coopera- 
tion program is still in a young and 
expanding stage. The Telex link con- 
tributes to this expansion, and al- 
though we no longer arrive for work 
at 3:30 a.m., we are in constant 
communication with the Soviets via 
this “health line.” By working to- 
gether not only we and the Soviets 
will benefit, but we can contribute to 
improving the health of all mankind. 


O 








Drug Alert 


This summer thousands of young 
Americans will be traveling the high- 
ways of the world. For many it will 
be an invaluable experience of learn- 
ing about other peoples and cultures. 
For some it will be a nightmare. . . 

In recent years governments in all 
parts of the world have increased their 
efforts to control illegal drug traf- 
ficking. This in turn has resulted in 
sharp increases in the number of 
Americans arrested and imprisoned 
Overseas on drug charges, including 
marijuana. For example, 202 Ameri- 
cans were imprisoned overseas on 
drug charges as of December 1969; 
this number increased to 951 as of 
December 1973. During calendar year 
1973 a total of 1,698 Americans were 
arrested. 

Some of those arrested may be 
acquitted, but others languish in jails 
under miserable conditions while 
awaiting trial, and many will receive 
severe sentences. In Mexico, for 
example, persons arrested on drug 
charges currently wait an average of 
10 months for trial and generally get 
sentences averaging 7 years. Others 
get as many as 13 years. In Spain the 
average sentence is 7-9 years, though 
some get only 4-5 years. Twenty 
Americans are now in jail in Thai- 
land, some for 17 years and more. 


Meet a few who got “busted.” 
Gary F. was a 23-year-old from Sac- 
ramento. He was visiting Morocco, 
where, as he says, he met and became 
good friends with a “very nice guy.” 
This “nice guy” borrowed Gary’s car. 
Several days later, when Gary tried 
to enter Spain, Customs officials found 
61 kilos of hashish. The State Prose- 
cutor has asked the court to impose 
a sentence of 12 years. 


A recent case in Mexico concerns 
a young couple from California, Mr. 
and Mrs. H., who were touring Mexi- 
¢o with their 11-month-old baby. Ar- 
rested in Monterrey with 100 kilos of 
marijuana, they have been in jail 6 
months awaiting a trial which may 
result in a 6-year sentence. Their baby 
is staying with a grandmother. 

In Iran, the sentence for drug con- 
victions may be death. Several Ameri- 
cans in jail there had been enroute 


from Afghanistan to Europe smug- 
gling drugs. They had built secret 
compartments in inaccessible places 
of their car, such as within the gas 
tank. They and others now ruefully 
express admiration for the efficiency 
of Customs officers in discovering 
drugs hidden in luggage, shoes, and 
cars, 

Those who admit their guilt also 
acknowledge that they knew drug use 
and trafficking were illegal. However, 
lured by rumors of quick, large prof- 
its, they took the chance. 

Who are these young Americans? 
Nearly all who have gotten into 
trouble for drugs have been to col- 
lege. A large majority have been 
Overseas more than once, and most 
come from middle- and upper-middle 
class families. One wonders why they 
disregard the warnings. It has been 
suggested that it may have something 
to do with the age of those arrested. 
The average lawbreaker is 25 years 
old or slightly younger; many Ameri- 
cans arrested are in their teens. It 
appears that people in this age group 
are more willing to believe those 
faulty grapevines which tell of lax 
treatment than to accept the estab- 
lishment’s dour warnings. “It can’t 
happen to me,” they say. All evidence 
points the other way. 

American citizenship does not carry 
immunity from foreign laws. When 
Americans enter a foreign country, 
they become subject to the laws and 
judicial processes of the host govern- 
ment and are subject to the same 
penal conditions as any native who 
is similarly convicted. And, U.S. con- 
sular officials can do very little on 
behalf of the American prisoner, ex- 
cept to help the arrested obtain legal 
assistance, communicate with friends 
and relatives, and give protection in 
cases of discrimination. 

They—the consular officials—may 
not be able to help after the fact, 
but you—the teacher, adviser, stu- 
dent—can help prevent these trage- 
dies. Pass the word—warn the others. 
Post this or other stories on bulletin 
boards next to those romantic charter 
flight announcements. We think you, 
our readers, can assist in this effort— 
in fact, we’re counting on it! 
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“I read Exchange from the front cover 
to and including the back page. A 
truly refreshing, interesting, and 
informative magazine the new 
layout and format is eye catching and 
appealing and it’s very readable. 
I plan to share it with my colleagues in 
the international field, service 
organizations, and social work. 
Congratulations for recognizing 
the importance of this valuable tool.” 
Pearl Mitchell 
President, Council of International 
Programs for Youth Leaders and 
Social Workers, Inc. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


“There are enough publications in the 
trade with pictures of starry eyed people 
and teachers standing in front of groups 
plus rural pastoral scenes already. We 
have been inundated by these from 
organizations such as . . . . Exchange 
has been a journal that presented in the 
major part a serious analysis of what was 
happening in the world of international 
exchange and I for one regret to see this 
format change in favor of a slick paper 
journalistic enterprise such as Volume 
IX (Nos. 2 and 3) represents.” 

Joe Neal 

Director, International Office 

The University of Texas at Austin 


Austin, Texas 


“We like it! The addition of photographs 
is a real boon to Exchange and they 
give the magazine a zip it has needed 
for a long time.” 
Ruth Frank 
Assistant Director, COSERV 


Washington, D.C. 


“Both the illustrations and the freshly 
slimmed dimensions of the publication 
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are welcomed, and the content downright 
aerated. The new departments seem to 
have a light touch and what you have 
selected for inclusion gives a broad 
overview of reciprocation. and the 
pictures throughout add spirit to your 
venture.” 

Robert E. Belding 

Professor of Comparative Education 

The University of Iowa 


lowa City, Iowa 


I think it well illustrates the 
continuing need for innovation in 
international education and cultural 
exchanges. se 

J. Allan Brettell 
Foreign Student Adviser 
Kansas State University 


Manhattan, Kansas 


“Gone are the meaty articles. Gone is 

the handsome, dignified format. Gone is 

Exchange as a magazine worth 

reading. ™ 
Donald R. McCoy 
Professor of History 
University of Kansas 


Lawrence, Kansas 


“Congratulations! The new format and 
content of the International Educational 
and Cultural Exchange is excellent. 
For the first time I read all—keep up 
the good work.” 

Thelma Hiatt 

Director, International Student 

Programs 
Ball State University 


Muncie, Indiana 


“This is but a brief note to express my 
pleasure with the new format of 
Exchange. . . . you might consider the 
inclusion of one page (if necessary) 
listing recent publications of the 
Government dealing with matters 
generally thought to be of concern to 
your readers.” 

Russell A. Milliken 

Vice President for Administration 

Lock Haven State College 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


—Ed. 


Watch Tools of the Trade. 


“Several people in my office borrowed 
‘That’s No Diplomat—That’s My 
Brother’ to take home for their older 
teenage children to read and our mailboy 
from Chile (working on his doctorate) 
agreed with ‘Closing the Books on 
Foreign Students?’ ” 

Gabrielle Johnck 


San Francisco, California 


“The editorial content of Exchange is 
certainly enlightening—I had no idea 
how broad the scope of the exchange 
program is. The format is lively and 
dignified at the same time. Ba 
Marie Gutscher 
Assistant Press Representative 
New York City Ballet 


New York, New York 


“Just a note to express how much I like 
the new format of Exchange. As 
President of COSERV I think I can 
anticipate that we laymen in the business 
will find your magazine 
interesting and readable. It conveys a 
feeling of warmth and 
involvement. a 

John N. McCormick 

Executive Director, The International 

Center in New York, Inc. 


New York, New York 


“T’ve just received the new issue of 
Exchange, and it is magnificently 
re-created. Congratulations!” 

Robin W. Winks 
Professor of History 


Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut 





Thanks to everyone who wrote to us 
about the “new” Exchange. Your diverse 
views reflect the diversity of our 
readership. We welcome your comments 
and suggestions, as we seek to serve all 
readers. Keep those cards and letters 
coming! Send them to Editor, Exchange, 
CU/ACS, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. —Ed. 
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